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NOW READY, THIRD EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED. 
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THE USE OF D FOR TH IN MIDDLE 
ENGLISH. 

Ix the Appendix to my ‘ Notes on English 
Etymology’ I have printed a few ‘ Notes on 
some Peculiarities of Anglo-French Spelling,’ 
by means of which it is very easy to detect 
the work of a Norman scribe when he had 
to write out an English poem. When such 
peculiarities are once thoroughly understood 
it is easy to allow for them, and to reproduce 
in English spelling the words which the said 
scribe has exhibited in a travestied form. 

Perhaps a clear example of the effect thus 
produced may prove interesting to students 
who care to read Middle-English texts. In 
Weber's ‘ Metrical Romances’ there is a copy 
of ‘Octavian Imperator,’ in which the hand 
of a Norman scribe is conspicuous. He has 
the characteristic misuse of the initial A, such 
as hour for our (869), and Hak for Ac, 7.e., 
but (1217); where the numbers refer to the 
lines. He confuses wh with w like a modern 
Londoner ; and he has so little knowledge 
of the old guttural gh (which he ignores in 
the modern fashion) that he an = writes 
wroghth when he means wroth (742), and 
makes it rime with oth. Without as 
on his other numerous oddities, it is wort 


while to see what he makes of the English 
th, a sound which it cost the Norman a g 
deal of trouble to achieve, though he learnt 
it at last. His method was simple, viz., to 
confuse it with d; and when once we know 
this it is easy to tell what he means. When 
he writes de, he means the (105, 128, 206) ; but 
he only writes de occasionally, in moments of 
relapse. I now give numerous examples, so 
that any reader may realize this fact for 
himself. 

In ll. 904, 1163, we find harkened ; but he 
means harkeneth, with the characteristic -eth 
of the imperative plural in the Southern 
dialect ; hence the sense is ‘‘hearken ye.” 
Similarly, casted means casteth, i.e., “cast,” 
indic. and fallyd means fallyth, 
“*falleth,” indic. singular. The lines are :— 

And fele [many] of hem casted a cry 
Of thyng that fal/yd to rybasdy. 
LI. 13, 14. 

Here rybasdy is perhaps a mere misprint ; 
the word meant is rybaudy, i.e., “ ribaldry.” 
So in 1. 44, “ Wyde sprynged hys ryche fame” ; 
where sprynged is for spryngeth, v.e., springs. 
Some of these changes are certainly astonish- 
ing ; e.g. de, v.e., the, “the” (105, 128, 206) ; 
dan, t.e., than, “ then” (106) ; blyde, for blythe, 
i.e., “blithe” (109); hathd, for hathth, 
“hath” (119) ; do, for tho, w.e., “then” (139, 
872), correctly written tho elsewhere (300) ; 
dyder, for thyder,i.e., “thither” (237) ; doughte, 
for thoughte, “thought” (301); vnswade, 
for wnswathe, 7.e., unswaddle” (302) ; swyde 
rade, for swythe rathe, ie. “very quickly ” 
(305), where we should notice that dathe, to 
bathe, ynswade, to unswaddle, unbind, scathe, 
seath, harm, and rade, quickly, all rime 
together ; forsode, for forsothe. i.e, “ for- 
sooth” (400, 1103); brodyr, for brothyr, i.e., 
“brother” (520, 711, 962); oder, for other 
(663); with many others. See Il. 1333, 
1479, 1531, 1538, 1574, &c. Of course, the 
editor who is not always aware of such 
idiosyncrasies is apt to be puzzled ; and we 
can only smile when Weber rightly tells us 
in his glossary that do (for tho) means “then,” 
and yet in l. 139 prints “* Do,’ spakke hys 
modyr wordys fell” — putting “Do” be- 
tween marks of quotation as if it were a 
part of the mother’s speech, and (presumably) 
a verb in the imperative mood ! 

It is still more odd to find the scribe sub- 
stituting th for the English d; as in onther, 
for onder, ie., “under” (515), correctly spelt 
onder (with the Norman o for x) in i" 550 ; 


thoth, for doth, i.e. “does” (598); thonryght 
(1114), a variant of donryght (1560), x..., 
“ downright” ; with other traps for the un- 
wary. For instance, dar in 1. 1337 does not 
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mean “dare,” but stands for the impersonal 
verb thar, “it needs,” and that is why it 
— the dative hym. Dore in 1. 649 is 
or thore,and means “there.” Dow in 1. 836 
is a mere variant of thow, i.c., “thou” ; and 
so on. Water W. SKEAT. 


RATS’ BONES FOUND IN TUMULL 
To account for the invariable finding of 
considerable quantities of rats’ bones in the 


tumuliof Derbyshire and Staffordshire opened | 


by the late Mr. Thomas Bateman and other 
antiquaries seems to be a question of some 
interest. Mr. Bateman, on p. 61 of his ‘ Ves- 
tiges of the Antiquities of Derbyshire,’ says : 

“The skeleton was surrounded with a multitude 
of rats’ bones, the remains of animals which had 
in former times feasted upon the carcass of the 
defunct warrior, which fact was satisfactorily 
yroved by the gnawed appearance of the various 

nes, and from the circumstance of several of the 
smaller ones having been dragged under the large 
flat stones upon which the body lay, and which could 
not by any other means have got into that situation. 
This barrow is extremely interesting, as having 
produced conclusive evidence regarding the qucrstio 
vexata of the cause of the perpetual occurrence of 
rats’ bones in barrows in various places, which are 
the remains of generations of those unpleasant 


quadrupeds which have burrowed into the tumuli, | 


in all probability to devour the bodies therein 
interred.” 
This we may assume is the conclusion most 


people would naturally come to. Quite| 


recently the writer heard another view pro- 
pounded—namely, that it was possible the 
rat was looked upon as a sacred animal, and 
formed part of the original interment, num- 
bers of them, on this account, being buried 
with the bodies. The fact, however, of some 
of the human bones being found in a gnawed 
state, and removed from their original posi- 
tions, seems to upset this latter view, for 
live rats must have inhabited the cists to 
have left this proof ef their existence behind. 
Dismissing this suggestion, then, as mere 
surmise, is that given by Mr. Bateman 
probable ? 

On 27 Oct., 1848, shortly after the publica- 
tion of the * Vestiges,’ Dr. J. Barnard Davis 
(author of ‘Crania Britannica’), writing to 
Mr. Bateman,* says :— 

“There are two or three subjects which have 
most particularly impressed me, either by way of 
inquiry, or otherwise, in reading your volume, 
which | beg your permission to remark upon. The 
most important is the universal rats’ bones found 
in barrows, which you have so happily given a 
satisfactory solution of. At p. 28 you refer to 
Dr. Buckland’s ‘ Reliquiw Diluvianw,’ who has 
referred these intruders to the water rat or water 


* Bateman Antiquarian Correspondence (un- 
published). 


vole (Arvicola amphibius). Unfortunately for the 
doctor's osseology, the water vole is not a car- 
nivorous animal; and at p. 61 of your work it is 
rendered very obvious what business brought the 
rats into these ancient tombs. The introduction of 
the brown rat into this country is a question of 
interest in zoology. It has occurred to me that 
these bones might possibly throw some light upon 
it. I conclude they must be the bones of the black 
rat or of the brown rat. If of the latter, its bein 
indigenous would be put beyond question, althong 
the best writers admit that it was imported. I 
think if we could have a respectable number of fair 
specimens of its bones, we might be able to deter- 
| mine the matter. However, I refer the subject to 
| your consideration, and shall be glad of your views 
| upon it, and specimens also, if you can conveniently 
| spare them.” 

Writing again on 2 June, 1849, he says :— 

“The box containing the skulls has arrived 
| safely...... You have sent me a fine collection of rats’ 
| bones, far more complete than I expected. They 
are clearly the bones of the water vole (Arvicola 
amphibius), as Dr. Buckland long since decided. 
Still this animal is considered by the best autho- 
rities entirely phytiphagous. There is no difficulty 
in accounting for their presence at a distance from 
streams, as the accurate White of Selborne relates 
the tinding of one of their hybernacula in a dry, 
chalky tield, far removed from water. And it seems 
probable that they =e find the barrows very 
convenient for their hybernacula, and adopt them 
for this purpose. To account for the gnawed 
appearance of bones you have noticed in barrows, 
may we suppose that it is a habit of the water vole, 
like some other animals, as the wild boar, to amuse 
and exercise itself and its teeth by gnawing at some 
substance of tolerable density? Such an amuse- 
ment is not unlikely to be adopted during its winter 
retreats to while away the time. Still the whole 
subject is deserving of further investigation. By the 
way, the supposition of such a health-promotin 
amusement is much strengthened by the mode o 
growth of their incisor or gnawing teeth. It is 
absolutely necessary that R men should be worn 
away at their extremities, as they continually 
lengthen by growth. Very numerous instances 
amongst rodent animals of injury and even death 
from a want of power to wear away the incisors 
are on record, as I have no doubt you are aware. 
Indeed any keeper of rabbits or squirrels is aware 
of the need these animals seem to lie under of 
continually gnawing hard substances.” 

The view taken by Dr. Davis, as explained 
in the two extracts given above, is apparently 
the correct solution of the matter. The fact 
that Mr. Bateman unfortunately died at an 
—_ age, and that a great amount of the 
work he had in hand was uncompleted, will 
partly explain why we have no further 
remarks from him on this interesting point. 

CHARLES Drury. 

12, Ranmoor Cliffe Road, Sheffield. 


“BUCKS” AND “GOOD FELLOWS” IN 1778. 
(Continued from 9 8. ix. 445.) 

Tue Kit-Cat Club’s first meeting was 

at the “Fountain,” in the Strand, where 
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Christopher Kat, the landlord and founder 
of the club, was celebrated for the excellence 
of his mutton pies (‘Memoirs of Celebrated 
Persons composing the Kit-Cat Club, 
Literary Chronicle, 2 February, 1822). 
Strype describes the *‘ Fountain” as “a very 
fine tavern, very conveniently built...... close 
to the alley leading to Fountain Court.” The 
court has been known since 1884 as Savoy 
Buildings. In 1731 the “ Fountain” had a 
‘great room,” where balls and other assem- 
blies were held (Craftsman, 11 December, 
1731). It was doubtless in this room that 
a miniature parliament was held in 1685 
by the ultra-Royal party. Later it was 
a place of assembly for the Kit-Cat Club, 
formed in the interests of the Hanoverian 
cause and the Protestant succession. For 
information concerning other meeting-places 
of the Kit-Cat Club see Henry Morley’s 
Spectator, 1883, vol. i., note, p. 39. 

Knights of the Brush.—See Gent. May., 
vol. lxiv. pp. 233 and 296. 

Knights of the Golden Fleece.—See “ House 
of Lords Club.” — 

“ Knights of the Antient and Honourable Order 
of the Golden Fleece, are desir’d to appear (in the 
Collar of the Order) at Six o’Clock this Evening, at 
Mr. Taylor's the Mitre Tavern in Aldgate, to assist 
in constituting a Chapter of that Honourable 
Order, to be held at the said House. Sign’d by 
Order of the Grand Elders and Keepers of the 
Great Seal, T. M. Recorder.”—Daily Advertiser, 
21 June, 1742. 

Such occasions were called “ collar-days.” 

Knights of the Square Caps.—This society 
assembled at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century at the “ Bell Tavern Inn,” as it was 
called, at the corner of Noble Street and 
Oat Lane, Cheapside. Round the room they 
occupied hung a number of square caps, like 
“college caps,” with gold tassels, and to 
become entitled to the honour of wearing 
one of these the candidate had to take hold 
of a massive ring that hung in the centre of 
the room from the bell. Having swung it 
round in a certain direction, and hung it 
three successive times on a cloak pin in the 
wainscot, he was admitted a member. With 
some a course of a month or two’s practice 
was requisite to acquire dexterity for the 
feat (‘The Epicure’s Almanack,’ 1815). 

: The Knights of Saint George met at the 
“Queen of Bohemia’s Head,” Wych Street, in 
1785 (Banks Collection of Shop-bills). 

The Knights of Trafalgar.—No. 2 Lodge of 
this club met at the ‘* Horseshoe and Star,” 
near the church of St. Dunstan-in-the-West, 
Fleet Street. 

I believe there is a small dining club 
calling itself “The Knights,” and composed 


of City men, lawyers, barristers, and actors, 
which still meets at “Simpson’s” in the 
Strand. 

The Lawyers’ Club consisted of attorneys 
only, and is described in the Spectator, 
No. 372. Will Goosequill was the chief clerk 
who registered their proceedings. 

The Lazy Club was probably one of the 
most idiotic on record. Members met in their 
nightgowns, with their stockings about their 
heels, and frequently with only one stocking 
on. Their salutation on entering their place 
of meeting, which is not stated, was a yawn 
and a stretch, and then, without further 
ceremony, each took his place at the lolling 
table (Spectator, 320). 

A Liberal Club, of which Wilkes was for 
several years a member, used to meet at the 
“Bedford Head” in Southampton Street, 
Strand, which was kept by Wildman, the 
brother-in-law of John Horne Tooke, another, 
like John Wilkes, of ** The Three Johns,” the 
three—the other being Sir John Glynn— 
being commemorated on the sign of ‘*The 
Three Johns,” No. 2, Little Park Street, 
Westminster. 

The Literary Club.—See ‘ O. and N. Lond.,’ 
vol. iii. pp. 178, 179 ; Creed’s ‘ Tavern Signs’ 
(B. Mus.), vol. xiii.; L. Hutton’s ‘ Literary 
Landmarks,’ 1888, p. 123 ; and ‘ Tay. Anecd.,’ 
1825, p. 235. 

The Reunion Literary Club.—See ‘“ Re- 
union.” 

The Literary Fund. —In the eighteenth 
century Benjamin Franklin was in the chair 
at a private club which used to meet weekly 
at “The Prince of Wales” in Conduit Street. 
A proposal was made to do something for 
starving authors. The members murmured 
over their pipes, stared at the punch-bowl, 
and thought authors were vulgar people 
who were not worth being discussed. The 
matter, however, was not allowed to drop. 
Year after year some kind soul or another 
brought it hot upon the anvil, hammered 
it until he was weary, and then passed the 
hammer to another and another and he 
to another, till at last the something was 
beaten into shape, and shape into substance, 
and there was fashioned that excellent and 
praiseworthy institution, the Literary Fund 
(Dr. Doran’s ‘In and about Drury Lane’). 
The London Missionary Society was first 
constituted in 1794 at the famous old 
“ Baker’s Coffee - House and Tavern” in 
Change Alley, Lombard Street, the only 
remaining seventeenth-century coffee-house 
since the passing of “ Dick’s” in Fleet 
Street. Although it soon after became extra- 
episcopal, it was founded by Dr. Haweis, an 
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Episcopalian and grandfather of the present 
Mr. H. R. Haweis, incumbent of St. James’s, 
Westmoreland Street. In 1803 Baker’s was 
mostly frequented by merchants and others 
concerned in the timber trade, inland and 
foreign (‘The Picture of London’ for 1803). 

The Lowtonian Society, so named in honour 
of its founder and first president, Thomas 
Lowton, Clerk of the Nisi Prius, was estab- 
lished for the association of gentlemen and 
mutual protection of one another “against 
insidious attempts to injure their profes- 
sional reputation.” Thomas Lowton was “a 
highly respected member of the Inner Temple, 
who was honoured by the confidence of three 
successive Lord Chief Justices, and aeld the 
office of Clerk of the Nisi Prius for rad 
years.” The society first met at the “ British 
Coffee-House” in 1796, but after that year 
they favoured most of the principal club 
taverns with their patronage. See ‘The Low- 
tonian Society, founded 1793.’ 

The Lumber Troop, it is thought, was 
originally a military 7 of horse, who, 
when disbanded, formed themselves into a 
convivial society, retaining all their former 
military distinctions, as colonel, lieutenant- 
colonel, captain, &c., but there is really no 
certainty as to its origin. The Antient 
and Honourable Lumber Troop, as_ they 
styled themselves, were accustomed to meet 
at the “Gentleman and Porter” in New 
Street Square, off Fleet Street. The society 
was one of the most celebrated, respect- 
able, and by some said to be the oldest con- 
vivial society in London. But by “lumber” 
was “heavy” cavalry meant, or had the word 
some more direct reference to goods stored by 
the Lombards, the lumber-room being the 
apartment where the Lombards, the original 
pawnbrokers, stored their pledges? There 
was a Lumber House in Hertford, whence 
the Hertford coaches left for London. The 
general impression among the members 
themselves was that the name was originally 
a burlesque of the trained bands of London, 
and that instead of being available troops 
they were no better than so much lumber, 
this burlesque spirit being further maintained 
by the imposing adjectives of “ Ancient and 
Honourable” Prince George of Denmark, 
Hogarth, who designed for it a coat of arms, 
“ Past Colonel” Birch, and Sir John Hob- 
house, when member for Westminster, were 
troopers, the society at one time numbering 
from eight to nine thousand members. See 
Grant's ‘Sketches in London,’ p. 89. 

The Lying Club.—See J//ousehold Words, 


May, 1900. 
The Madrigal Society’s first meetings were 


held at the “Twelve Bells” in Bride Lane, 
Fleet Street. It was established in 1741. 

The Man- Hunting Club, composed of young 
rakes of the law, met at a tavern near the 
Tennis Court Playhouse, at the back of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. See further ‘Tav. 
Anecd.,’ p. 142. 

The Marine Society appears to have been 
founded about the year 1756 at Lloyd’s 
Coffee-House. See ‘Rules and Regulations 
of the Marine Society, 1829.’ 

OLDEN MacMIcnakL. 
(To be continued.) 


Women CHapLarns Convents. — In 
Eckenstein’s ‘Woman under Monasticism,’ 
published by the Cambridge University Press 
a year or two ago, and deservedly commended 
for its fairness and research, there is so 
extraordinary a passage in chap. x. (on the 
‘Internal Arrangements of the Convent’) 
that I should like, with your permission, to 
say a few words in correction. The writer, 
after stating, quite accurately, that in most 
houses of nuns there were men chaplains, 
adds that the fact that the chaplain’s office 
could be, and was, held by a woman is 
established beyond a doubt. Documents 
are then quoted referring to the capellanissa 
in various convents ; and the writer (appa- 
rently entertaining some reasonable doubte 
as to whether the female chaplain was 
qualified to say Mass or impart sacramental 
absolution) ends by the vague surmise that 
‘probably she recited the inferior services 
in the chapel of the nunnery.” The fact, of 
course, is that the office of the capellanissa of 
a convent neither is nor was in the remotest 
degree connected with that of the chaplain, 
or spiritual father, of the community, with 
whom Miss Eckenstein appears in some extra- 
ordinary way to confuse her. The mistake 
only accentuates a wish | have often felt— 
viz., that modern English writers on these 
topics were not in the habit of absolutely 
ignoring the fact that the monastic life and 
clearenness which they describe so minutely 
are not simply part of the vanished history 
of medieval Europe, but a living, actual part 
of the life of Catholic Christendom of to-day. 

An inquiry at any one of the numerous 
English convents belonging to the ancient 
orders would have saved our author from 
her unfortunate hypothesis as to the status of 
the capellanissa. The ‘ Monastic Ceremonial 
of St. Scholastica’s Abbey, Teignmouth,’ for 
example, has a special chapter on the duties 
of the nun-chaplain. They are, I need hardly 
say, of a purely ceremonial kind, and consist 
chiefly in attendance on the lady abbess in 
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the choir on great festivals. Her office is, in 
fact, strictly analogous to that of the capellani 
who attend on a Catholic bishop at pontifical 
ceremonies, for the purpose of bearing his 
train, holding his mitre and crozier when not 
in use, and performing other similar duties. 

D. Oswatp Hunter-Brarr, O.8.B. 

Oxford. 


QuEEN ANnnNE.—César de Saussure says 
that Queen Anne was called by the Thames 
watermen “Boutique d’Eau-de-vie.” In 
Shelton Mackenzie’s edition of the ‘ Noctes 
Ambrosiane’ is a note saying that Anne 
had the nickname of “ * - Nan.” Either 
Garth or Arbuthnot [Garth] wrote the follow- 
ing epigram on the statue at St. Paul’s :— 

The royal Anna’s statue here we find 

Between the darling passions of her mind, 

The brandy shop before, the church behind. 
Iam sorry not to be able to give exact 
references, but I have few books with me, 


and quote from memory. M. N. G. 


“SwIrt’s STARLING.”—Has it been noticed 
that Miss Mary Cholmondeley’s pular 
novel ‘Red Pottage’ starts with a blunder 
in its first line? ‘‘I can’t get out,’ said 
Swift’s starling.” Nobody is the worse for 
not reading Sterne (‘Sentimental Journey’), 
but the inaccuracy of the allusive writer is 
characteristic of the age. 

A. PALMER. 

S. Woodford. 


PRAYERS TO THE Pornt.—In ‘The Wessex 
of Romance,’ by W. Sherren (Chapman & 
Hall, 1902), I find the following delightful 
effusion set forth as being a prayer found 
among the papers of one John Ward, some- 
time M P. for Weymouth. The date given is 
1727. The document displays such a remark- 
able trust in Providence, coupled with such 
an “eye to the main chance,” that it may be 
worth a corner in ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

_ “Oh, Lord, Thou knowest that I have nine houses 
in the city of London, and that I have lately pur- 
chased an estate in fee simple in Essex; I beseech 
Thee to preserve the two counties of Middlesex and 
Essex from fires and earthquakes; and as I have 
also a mortgage at Hertfordshire I beg of Thee also 


and faithful that they may always attend to my 
interest, and never cheat me out of my property 
night or day.” 

Can the authority for this document be 
supplied? It smells somewhat of the lamp ; 
but it stands by itself of its kind. 

W. H. QuARRELL. 

(Oddly enough, W. B. H. also sends us simul- 
taneously the same quotation. ] 


‘ Pickwick.’ —By a curious inadvertence 1 
have stated (in my ‘ Life of Charles Dickens,’ 
1902) that the number in which Samuel 
Weller makes his first appearance is part vi., 
and asimilar mistake occurs in the introduc- 
tion to the “ Biographical Edition” of ‘ Pick- 
wick’ (Chapman & Hall, 1902), where part v. 
is given. he correct number (as noted in 
previous works of mine) is part iv., which 
includes the famous chapter (x.) and “ Phiz’s” 
etching depicting the memorable scene in 
the yard of the ** White Hart.” In the intro- 
duction referred to I detect another little 
slip, viz., that the first number of ‘ Pickwick ’ 
consisted of twenty-four pages (7.e., a sheet 
and a half); it really contained two pages 
more—a fact which Dickens himself had for- 
gotten when, in 1866, he wrote on the subject 
in the Atheneum. It would be interesting 
to know why the title of the illustration 
facing p. 50 of the “ Biographical Edition ” is 
thus printed : “ Winkle soothes the Refractory 
Mare,” instead of “Mr. Winkle soothes the 
Refractory Steed,” as hitherto. There is no 
authority for substituting mare for steed, as 
the animal in question is distinctly described 
throughout the chapter as a horse. 

F. G. Kirton. 


“Opeacua,” ZootocicaAL TERM.—This was 
originally a mere “ ghost-word,” a misprint 
for quagha, i.e., quagga, yet in the eighteenth 
and beginning of the nineteenth centuries it 
obtained considerable currency, as a synonym 
for quagga, in works of reference. I have 
come upon it recently in (1) Masson’s ‘Travels,’ 
Philosophical Transactions, \xiv. 268; (2) 
Rees’s * Cyclopedia,’ 1819, s.v. ‘Equus,’ where 
the animal is called “quagga, opeagha, and 
also cwah or kwah” ; (3) Cuvier’s ‘Animal 
Kingdom,’ English translation by Griffith, 


to have aneye of compassion on that county, and 
for the rest of the counties Thou may deal with 
them as Thou art pleased. Oh, Lord, enable the 
bank to answer all their bills and make all my | 
debtors good men. Give a yrosperous voyage and | 
safe return to the ‘Mermaid’ sloop because I have 
not insured it ; and because Thou hast said, ‘The 
days of the wicked are but short,’ I trust in Thee 
that Thou wilt not forget Thy promise as I have an 
estate in reversion which will be mine on the death 
of the profligate young man, Sir J. L——g. Keep my 
friends from sin sing, preserve me from thieves and 
-breakers, and make all my servants so honest 


1827, v. 295. I see there is no mention of this 
curious perversion in the part just issued of 
the ‘ N.E.D.,’ in the article ‘Quagga.’ I have 
therefore ventured to draw attention to it on 
the chance that it may be considered worth 
inclusion under the as yet unfinished letter O. 
Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


“ BeLLtE ALLIANCE” AS A CHRISTIAN NAME. 
—During a recent visit to Ham (Surrey) | 
noticed in the churchyard the tomb of the 
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wife of a former vicar of the parish, ‘‘ La 
Belle Alliance Sophia Hough,” who was born 
on 17 June, 1815, which explains the matter. 
The thought has never occurred to me before, 
but the baptismal registers of the day would, 
if searched, yield many instances of the 
bestowal of names suggested by the battle 
of Waterloo. Perhaps your clerical readers 
will take the hint. 


LicnTowLer Surxame.—In the notice 
(ante, p. 59) of the recently issued ‘ Registers 
of the Parish Church of Wigan, in the County 
of Lancaster, 1580-1625,’ it is stated :— 

“There are very few surnames which strike us as 

peculiar to the district, but there are two which we 
never saw before. Lightowler occurs in 1596 and 
Gaylady in 1613; we should be sorry were we 
called upon to make a guess as to their origin or 
meaning. 
The surname of Lightowler is still in exist- 
ence and is borne by at least two families in 
Hull. Ronatp Drxon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


“Trance.”—I thought the following extract 
from the Daily Mail of 22 September would 
be worth recording in ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

* After calling a prisoner at Bow Street a ‘ trance,’ 
a witness explained the term as meaning a man 
who was given a lift from the country in a market- 
cart on condition that he assisted the carman to 
unload at the end of the journey.” 

W. Curzon Yeo. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


Apams’s Jarra Cotony.—Mark Twain, in 
his ‘ New Pilgrim’s Progress,’ ch. xxvi., notices 
this mad venture. Adams, whom he describes 
as “once an actor, then several other things, 
afterward a Mormon and a missionary, always 
an adventurer,” induced a number of New 
Englanders to go to the Holy Land. They 
went in the belief that great events would 
shortly take place there, by which they might 
receive spiritual and temporal benefit. This 
must have been in 1866. In the next year 
most of them were penniless, and Mr. Moses 
S. Beach, of New York, paid their passage 
home. I believe this Adams to be the same 
man who held Sunday-evening meetings in 
1864 or 1865 in a hall situated between Fins- 
bury Circus and London Wall. Curiosity 
led me to attend several of these meetings. 
Adams prayed with all the fervour of a 
revivalist ; but the objective point of his 
petitions was that we might have wisdom to 
understand the hidden things of prophecy, 
and his discourses had to do with the battle 


of Armageddon, the cleaving of the Mount of 
Olives, and such topics. One more curious 
thing I may mention. I have heard the 


phrase “passing the soup-plate” used by 
irreverent persons with reference to taking 
up acollection. I never saw a literal, bond 
fide soup-plate passed round, except on these 
occasions, and then a white soup-plate was 
used, into which no one put enything but 
copper. Not wishing to affect singularity, I 
put in copper also 
Ricnarp H. THornTon. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Qurrics, 


We must request correspondents desiring infor- 

mation on ne ~ matters of only private interest 

to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 

: n order that the answers may be addressed to them 
irect. 


‘ CuristaBeEL.’—I have what 
purports to be the first edition of the two 
parts of ‘Christabel’ and other poems of 
Coleridge. The title-page is as follows :— 

“*Christabel: | Kubla Khan, | a vision; | The 
Pains of Sleep. | by | 8. T. Coleridge, Esq. | London 


| Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street, | By 
| William Bulmer and Co. Cleveland - row, | St. 
| James's. | 1816.” 
| This differs from the title supplied by Mr. 
| R. H. Suepuerp in his ‘ Bibliography of Cole- 
ridge’ (8S. vii. 443), which does not mention 

the ** Printed for...... by William Bulmer and 
Co. Cleveland-row,” nor the “ Albemarle- 
street.” The text gives, moreover, the now 
accepted reading, 

Sir Leoline, the Baron rich, 
instead of 

Sir Leoline, the Baron, which 
—said by Mr. SHepuerp to occur in the first 
edition. The number of pages is in each 
case the same—viz., vii-64. May I ask Cot. 
PripEavx if these variations are familiar, and 
if any further information concerning the 
first edition is accessible ? 


“NEBULAR HYPOTHESIS.”—Can you inform 
me who in the House of Commons originally 


used the term “Nebular hypothesis” as 
applied to a phase of politics? §Puzz.ep. 


Pures Famrty.—Can any reader of ‘ N.&Q’ 
give me information regarding the wife, 
ancestry, and arms of Constantine Phipps, of 
the island of St. Christopher? His daughter 
Frances married on 4 November, 1773, the 
Very Rev. Arthur Onslow, D.D., Dean of 
Worcester, Archdeacon of Berks, and Chap- 
lain to the House of Commons, who was born 
17 August, 1746, and died 15 October, 1817. 
A son of Constantine’s, James Phipps, matri- 


culated at St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 16 Feb- 


H 
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ruary, aged sixteen, where he is described as 
“armiger.” He was created M.A. 26 June, 
1764, and was M.P. for Peterborough from 
1780 till his death in February, 1786. 
C. SANDFoRD-THOMPSON. 
38, Wandsworth Bridge Road, Fulham, 8.W. 


Francis Watstncuam.—Can any of 
your readers inform me if there are in 

rivate possession letters from Sir Francis 
Walsingham or referring to him which are 
neither contained in the British Museum 
nor in the Record Office, nor mentioned in 
the Report of the Historical MSS. Com- 
mission ? Especially his youth and _ his 
residence on the Continent during the reign 
of Queen Mary seem not enlightened by any 
document. K. Sr. 

Bavaria. 

“Divet.”—In the Daily News of 12 Sep- 
tember one reads, “He has been the target 
for divets, stones, and rotten eggs.” Where 
is the history of the word divet to be found ? 
Me. J. Piatt, Jun., one of the correspondents 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ tells me that he believes it to 
mean a lump of tarf. E. 8. Dopason. 
(Mr. Pratt is correct. See ‘H.E.D.,’ s.v. ‘ Divot.’] 


Lieut. Zacwary Hicks.—It was stated 
some months «go in an Australian newspaper 
that the log of Lieut. Zachary Hicks (or 
Zackerry Hickes), of the Endeavour, com- 
manded by Capt. Cook during his first 
voyage in vhich he explored the coast of 
New South Wales and landed at Botany Bay, 
was lately dscovered, “ with others,” behind 
some wains@ting in the Deptford Victual- 
ling Yard. If so, what were the circum- 
stances, and what other logs or papers are 
referred to’ Zachary Hicks was next in 
command t) Cook (who at this time was 
only styled captain by courtesy, his title 
being lieutenant in command). e died of 
consumptim on board the Endeavour on 
Sunday, 2} May, 1771, after the vessel left 
the Cape *f Good Hope (vide ‘Capt. Cook's 
Journal diring his First Voyage round the 
World in the Bark Endeavour, 1768-1771,’ 
edited Capt. W. J. Wharton, London, 
1893). e statement made in the above 
work thit all the journals of the officers of 
the Eneavour had been deposited for pre- 
servatim in the Public Record Office is there- 
fore manifestly incorrect, if Hicks’s has lately 
been dscovered as alleged. 

James TALBOT. 

Sydaham Road, Norwood, South Australia. 


Dre_ Joun Fryer — According to_the 
*D.NB.’ (vol. xx.) he married a niece of Rose 
Hobon, who was wife of Samuel Desborough, 


brother of Major-General Desborough. I am 
anxious to know her exact name, parentage, 
date of marriage, or any other particulars. 
Cuas. Hatt Croucn. 
5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. . 


ANGELICA KAUFFMANN.—Can any one tell 
me where a good life of Angelica Kauffmann 
can be foun Mase F. Goon. 

(The best life is by C. G. de Rossi, Florence, 1810. 
A full list of authorities accompanies the memoir 
in the ‘D.N.B.,’ by Miss Bradley, vol. xxx. pp. 241-4.] 


‘“*T"LL TRY AND FIND A LINK TO BIND.”— 
What is the name, who is the author of the 
words, and who is the composer of the music 
of the song in which the following verse 
occurs !— 

I'll try and find 

A link to bind 

The joys that pass away. 
I heard it sung by the late Russell Grover, a 
well-known ballad singer, about forty - five 
years ago. Basit A. CocHRANE. 

30, George Street, Manchester Square. 

(The name of the song is ‘ Had I but Aladdin's 
Lamp.’ Further information is wanting.] 


FRENCH - CHRISTEN. —I asked a keeper 
recently some questions about his former 
service, and he, after detailing his North 
Devonshire origin and some years of residence 
in Gloucestershire, went on to say that he 
had worked as a boy on the estate of a certain 
Mr. A., who owned the same name as a for- 
merly well-known M.F.H. On my ‘askin 
him if the two landowners were identical, 
he said such was not the case, and added, 
“Mr. A.’s first name was X. The first Mr. 
A. the horse threw, and he broke his neck. 
Mr. X. married Mrs. A., and she wouldn’t be 
called X., so Mr. X. he was French-christened, 
and now they be Mr. and Mrs. A.” The above 
8 h, apart from pleasingly summing up in 
ko onal est possible number of words the 
principal events in the lives of the persons 
mentioned, introduced a phrase entirely new 
tome. Can any reader tell me its origin? 

W. H. QuaARRELL. 


Gotp CHary or IL.’s 
Capt. Hanmer during the Dutch wars so 
distinguished himself that Charles II. placed 
a gold chain and medal round his neck (vide 
Burke’s ‘ Heraldic Illustrations,’ plate lv., art. 
‘Lindon of Norwich’). After his decease it 
came into the possession of Dr. Dawson, 
canon of Windsor, who bequeathed it to his 
daughter Ann, who married Philip Baker, 
Deputy Secretary of War. It passed from 
him to his son Philip, rector of Michelmersh, 
Hants, who left it to his son Charles ; he dyin 
intestate, his sister Eleanora, the wife o 
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Robert Lindon, M.D., had it, when it was 
lost sight of on her decease. Can any one 
say who is the present possessor ? 

C. T. BAKER. 


“Carant” or “ Corant.”—I have recently 
heard this word used in a Midland county 
as a noun-substantive, indicating a tumult, 
uproar, or occasion of excitement, the 
accent being laid on the second syllable in 
pronouncing. Can it be connected with any 
of the meanings given in the ‘H.E.D.’ under 
the word ‘Coranto’? Though myself Mid- 
land by birth, the word “carant” was new 
to me. W. B. H 


AnseLm, Apsot or St. Epmunp’s. — Who 
was he? and when did he live? 
Gerorce C. PEACHEY. 
Wituram Hewitt, anp AUTHOR. 
—Amongst a number of autographs which 
have recently come into my possession is one 
from William Hewitt, of Stalham, Norfolk. 
To this is attached a prospectus of a book on 
‘The Encroachments of the German Ocean 
along the Norfolk Coast,’ to which is added 
a long list of patrons. Can any reader of 
*N. & Q.’ tell me anything of the author or 
his book? The patrons include Dean Buck- 
land, Adam Sedgwick, Sir Charles Lyell, and 
other eminent men of science. 
Hiatt. 


Browntnc AND Ruskin.—Had these two 
men of genius any expressed opinions of 
each other's personality and work? If so, 
where may they be found ? ¥ 


Pewrer-Marks.—What is the best 
book on old pewter-marks ? 

Mase F. Goon. 

12, The Walk, Cardiff. 

(See specially 9 S. iv. 526; see also 9% S. iv. 458 ; 
vy. 114, and General Index to 8“ 8.] 

IrisH SAYING on Micuagtmas Day.—What 
is the explanation of the saying, common in 
the north of Ireland, that *‘on Michaelmas 
Day the devil puts his foot on the black- 
berries” ? Cuaries Hiatt. 


German ArmMour.—Can any one who is 
interested in the history of armour in Ger- 
many inform me if Lorenz Plattner, who 
made armour for Maximilian, was a native 
or resident of Augsburg? Was he, by any 
chance, identical with Lorenz Kolman, of 
Augsburg, the celebrated armourer, who died 
there in 1516? G. 8. Davies. 


Latty Touvenpat: Frencu Emicrits.— 
A tombstone in Kensal Green Cemetery 
marks the resting-place of a Mr. Thomas 


Watkins, son of Amélie Hardcastle, née 
Comtesse du Lally. Can any reader inform 
me if this Amélie was the daughter of Tro- 
phime Gérard de Lally Tollendal, and grand- 
daughter of Thomas Arthur, Comte de Lally 
Tollendal, who took part in the battles of 
Fontenoy and Falkirk, was defeated by Clive 
at aes and was executed in Paris in 
1766 

Any information as to Sir Gerard Lally, 
who served under General Dillon in the 
Irish Regiment, and who is stated to have 
been descended from the Lallys or Mulallys 
of [reland, would be of interest. 

Is anything easily accessible which will 
give the marriages of the French émigrés in 
England ? TEINTURIER. 

Kimberley. 


“ BoNNET-LAIRD” AND ‘“ Cook - LAIRD.”— 
These two synonymous terms are still used 
by old-fashioned folk in Scotland to denote 
one who cultivates his own land, but, except 
for the circumstance of proprietorship, be- 
longs more to the peasantry than to the 
gentry. Dr. Jamieson, in his ‘ Dictionary of 
the Scottish Language,’ confirms this appli- 
cation, but does not explain the use of 
“bonnet” and “cock” in such a connexion. 
Will some one who knows (apart from guess- 
ing) supply this omission ? ae A 

[The ‘HE.D.’ says of bonnet-laird, “ wearing a 
bonnet like the humbler classes”; and of cock-laird, 
** humorous.”] 


IantHE.—Who was the lady, indicated onl 
by her Christian name of Janthe (in Englis 
written Ianthe), alluded to by Edmond About 
in his amusing account of his travels in 
Greece, styled by him ‘La Gréce Contem- 
poraine’? The lady is described as the wife 
of Lord E., the governor of a colony larger 
than Great Britain (query, India), and the 
friend of Mme. Sophie de Barbe-Marbois, 
duchesse de plaisance. It is further related 
of her, “Elle a pris et perdu successivement 
le nom de y E., de Baronne F. et de 
Comtesse T., et quoique le comte T., le 
baron F. et lord E. soient vivants [this was 
in 1852] tous les trois, Janthe aujourd'hui 
s'appelle Janthe, et rien de plus.” 

Joun Hess. 


“Beer”: “Bir.”"—Why might not the 
word deer or beare, common in Devonshire 
place-names (e.g., Ladybeer, Beer, Collybeer, 
Langbeer, Beerhill, Coursebeer, Southbeer, 
Begbeer, Bowbear, within a radius of two 
or three miles), be traced back to the A.-S. 
bur, which I see in Hall's dictionary meant 
not only bower, apartment, inner room, &c., 
but also cottage, dwelling ; or even to the 
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earlier tera given in Williams’s ‘ Lexicon 
Cornu-Britannicum’ as adv. within, en dera, 
within (equivalent, perhaps, to the Scotch 
ben)? Long # and ee are not very dissimilar 
in Devon speech. 

I should be obliged for references to works, 
other than Isaac Taylor's, dealing with the 
origin and significance of place-names and 
field-names, and more particularly of Devon- 
shire place- and field- names. 

Ernet Leca-WEEKEs. 


“Compass Winpow”: “ Compass CEILING.” 
—The Parliamentary Survey in 1647 of Ford 
House, between Reculver and Canterbury, 
contains the following :— 

“And a large gallery on the aforesaid eastside 
wainscoted, having a compass window, and other 
large light, a compass ceiling clouded, and in length 
82 ft.,” &e. 

Does this mean a round window and oval- 
shaped ceiling ? Artuur Hussey. 

Tankerton-on-Sea. 


LesBiAN Rute.—“ Do not let us follow the 
Lesbian rule of blaming such shifty ways in 
others while excusing the same in ourselves.” 
To what does this refer ? 

W. F. P. Srock.ey. 

Ottawa. 


Dracons. — What were the dragons 
(dracones) which, according to the *‘ Annals of 
Waverley’ (Rolls edition, p. 297), were seen in 
1222 flying in the air pod fighting amongst 
themselves? They are mentioned also in 
other years and at other places. Whatis the 
modern scientific surmise in explanation of 
the apparition ? YGREC. 


“ Corycran.”—It is stated in‘ Who’s Who’ 
for 1901 that the recreations of a certain 
gentleman are chiefly “Corycian.” What does 
this word mean ? E. 8. Dopason. 


(Gardening as a recreation seems to be indicated. 


See Virgil, ‘Georg.’ iv. 127.] 

“Terns.”—An argument arose as to when 
a girl enters her teens. One party held that 
she enters her teens at ten years of age; the 
other yhat she did not do so till she was 
thirteeg. Can you decide the knotty point? 

G. H. Colonel. 

(We chink the second view the sounder, though 
we are not clear that practical usage always 
supports it.] 


FRaNKLINIANA. — In defining the phrase 
“To have axes to grind ” ‘ N.E.D.’ says, ‘In 
reference to a story told by Franklin.” 
Where in his works is the story told? Again, 
a story often told is that before he reached 
his teens the long blessing said at table 


before a morsel could be tasted seemed so 
tedious to the juvenile that he sought relief. 
Hence Franklin, looking on while his father 
was salting down pork for the entire winter 
consumption, begged the old gentleman to 
say grace over the whole perk barrel at once 
as soon as it had been filled. Such a whole- 
sale consecration must have appeared a grand 
timesaver to such an economist as Franklin. 
But as I find no record of this expedient, 
which was eminently characteristic, I turn 
to ‘N. & Q.’ to learn where the anecdote has 
been chronicled. James D. BUTLER. 
Madison, U.S. 


Heplics, 


THACKERAY A BELIEVER IN 
HOM(EOPATHY. 


x. 63, 132, 197.) 


Dr. SyKEs is not able to produce any 
evidence that Dr. Elliotson was a homeo- 
pathist. There can, I think, be no doubt what- 
ever that he was not. Let me give my rea- 
sons. Since Dr. SyKes’s last note appeared 
I have read several other biographies of Dr. 
Elliotson—viz., those in the Lancet for 1868, 
the Medical Times for that year, pp. 164 and 
253, the Z'imes of 14 April, 1868, and Dr. 
Sykes has referred to Baas’s ‘ Outlines of the 
History of Medicine,’ and they all speak of 
Dr. Elliotson’s writings on mesmerism and 
oa and not one word is said about 

is being “a disciple of the homeopathic 
heresy.” Further, it must be remembered 
that Dr. Elliotson was a great writer and 
lecturer on medical subjects, and one, if not 
more, of his books was reprinted in America 
and translated into several foreign languages ; 
and there is also his Harveian oration, de- 
livered at the College of Physicians in 1846 
(praised by the Times for its “elegant 
Latinity ”), in which he in dignified language 
avowed himself to be a believer in mesmerism, 
and urged his brother physicians not to be 
prejudiced, but to investigate the matter for 
themselves, and homeopathy is not in any 
way referred to by him. Moreover, he estab- 
lished the Zotst, a journal of cerebral physio- 
logy and mesmerism, which did not advocate 
homeopathy. It is absolutely incredible 
that the biographers of Dr. Elliotson, dealin 

with medical subjects, should have omittec 
to mention that he was a homeopathist if in 
fact he was one. Now as to my “certain 
knowledge.” I and members of my family 
and various friends were from time to time 
for many years attended by Dr. Elliotson, 
and I was on most friendly terms with him, 
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and have spent many pleasant evenings alone 
with him, and until oo Dr. SyKes’s first 
note I had never heard a suggestion that Dr. 
Elliotson was a homeopathist. But even if 
Dr. Elliotson was a homeeopathic doctor, why 
should Dr. Sykes infer that Thackeray was a 
believer in homceopathy any more than that 
he was a believer in mesmerism because Dr. 
Elliotson had espoused the cause of mesmer- 
ism? Thackeray was “ill, sick, well nigh 
unto death,” and why should he be supposed 
to believe what the doctor brought in to 
attend him believed ? 

Dr. Elliotson was described in the 7'imes as 
“one of the most distinguished scientific 
men of the age,” in the ‘D.N.B. as “ with- 
out doubt the foremost among the eminent 

hysicians of the day,” and in the Medical 

imes as “‘the most brilliant light of the 

rofession,” and the homeopathists in Eng- 
and and America would surely have claimed 
a man so eminent in medical science had he 
been one of their body. 

I must now say a word or two about what 
Thackeray’s little daughter said : “Oh, papa, 
do make her well again; she can have a 
regular doctor, and be almost dead, and then 
will come a homeopathic doctor who will 
make her well, you know.” One would like 
to see the whole of Thackeray’s letter in which 
this saying is referred to. I infer that it was 
written in 1850, after Thackeray’s recovery, 
and after the publication of the number of 
‘Pendennis’ containing chap. 1, in the one- 
volume edition, “ The Happy Village Again,” 
at the end of which it is stated of Helen 
Pendennis that “she lay all night in an 
alarming state.’ Dr Sykesasks, “ Who then 
was it to whom the child alluded?” I agree 
with him that it probably does allude to her 
father’s illness and its cure, but what then? 
The child was born on 28 May, 1840, and so 
was about ten years old when she spoke to her 
father about thelen’s ilmess, and we are all in 
the dark how the statement came to be made: 
Dr. SyKes appears to consider that this 
child’s statement proves three things: first, 
that Dr. Elliotson was a homeopathic doctor; 
secondly, that Thackeray’s regular practi- 
tioner “ was displaced in favour of” Dr. 
Elliotson ; and, thirdly, that Thackeray was 
“a believer in homeopathy ”! 

I may say, by the way, that Dr. Elliotson 
was far too honourable a man to allow the 
pues practitioner attending Thackeray to 


displaced, and I find it stated in Merivale | 


and Marzials’s ‘Great Writers Series” that 
Thackeray “waskindly tended by Dr. Elliotson 
to whom ‘ Pendennis’ was afterwards dedi- 
cated, and by Dr. Merriman of Kensington 


Square.” If this is correct, it was the 
ordinary case of an eminent physician being 
called in to act with the general practitioner 
in consequence of the serious turn the illness 
had taken. Dr. Merriman was on friendly 
terms with Thackeray, and was, I gather, 
his ordinary medical man, and he it was 
who was called in to him when he found 
him dead. See ‘Great Writers Series,” 
pp. 155, 213 and 915. He was not a homeo- 
pathic doctor I am sure. He is thus de- 
scribed in the ‘Medical Directory’ of 1849, 
“Apoth. Ext. to the Queen, Gen. Med. 
Attendant on H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, 
and H.R.H. the Princess Sophia.” I venture 
to say after looking into the matter carefully 
that Dr. Sykes has drawn conclusions from 
most insufficient premises, and that he was 
not justified in stating unequivocally that 
Thackeray was a believer in homeopathy. 

If Thackeray is declared to be a believer 
in homeopathy on such evidence as that 
relied upon by Dr. Sykes, then Dickens also 
ought to be declared to be a believer in 
homeopathy, for in the ‘Life of Charles 
Dickens’ by Kitton, p. 359, it appears that 
when Dickens was suffering in America from 
an attack of influenza he wrote, “I have 
tried allopathy, homeopathy, cold things, 
warm things, sweet things, bitter things, 
stimulants, narcotics, all with the same 
result”; and further, in Serjeant Ballantine’s 
‘Experiences ’ it is stated that in order to 
guard against sea-sickness “the illustrious 
author [Dickens] armed himself with a box 
of homeopathic globules ” (vol. i. p. 242). 

I am afraid it will be thought that I 
have elaborated this matter too much, but 
‘N. &Q is read in America, where there are 
a very large number of homeopathists, and, 
as accuracy is above all things necessary in 
‘N. & Q.,’ it is desirable to settle the question 
Dr. Sykes has raised. Harry B. PoLanp. 

Inner Temple. 


Coronation Sermons (9 ix. 501; x. 
198, 276).— My mention of Dr. Cameron 
Lees was with reference to his account of 
the attendance of Charles I. at St. Giles’s 
Church “to hear sermon.” I was in error 
when I wrote that Laud “‘ officiated” at the 
coronation service in the Chapel Royal, Holy- 
rood. David Lindsay, Bishop of Brechin, 
reached the sermon, taking 1 Kings i. 39 as 
bis text, and Spotswood B aced the crown 
upon the king’s head. But Laud took a 
very important part in framing the corona- 
tion service, and in arranging for and direct- 
ing its performance. The author of ‘ Chapters 
on Coronations,’ London, 1838, says of the 
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oath taken by the people, “This rather 
extravagant profession of loyalty was intro- 
duced by Laud, under whose superintendence 
the Scottish ceremonial was prepared” (p. 125). 
The Marquess of Bute, in his ‘ Scottish Coro- 
nations,’ says of preparations in the Chapel 
Royal that the arrangement was not Scottish, 
but “intensely English” (p. 80), and writes 
of “the rule followed by Laud at Holyrood” 
(p. 137). Patrick Lindsay, Archbishop of 
lasgow, and five bishops were present in 
black gowns, and the story of Laud rebuking 
the archbishop and thrusting him aside for 
not wearing canonical vestments is well 
known. The Marquess of Bute discredits 
the story as it is generally told, but adds, 
“Tt is = enough that Laud may have 
given Lindsay a nudge at some particular 
moment, and that the latter may have 
thought him fussy or even officious ” (p14). 


Experts (9 §. x. 270).—If O. O. H. will 
refer to 72 ‘Law Times Reports,’ 298, I think 
he will find something on the subject. I have 
not these particular Reports at hand, and 
only write from a note in my commonplace 
book, but I believe there are dicta bearing 
on this subject. To Lord Bramwell’s opinion, 
or reputed opinion, may be added that of a 
recently deceased engineer of renown, who 
is reported to have said that there were four 
kinds of liar, z.e., “liars, d—d liars, experts, 
and my brother John.” W. H. QUARRELL. 


AMERICAN KNEE-BREECHES (9 §. x. 169, 312). 
—In reply to the question as to what was worn 
by Mr. Choate at the Coronation along with 
knee-breeches, the American Ambassador wore 
“black frock dress —i.e., ordinary evening 
dress coat.” In other words, Mr. Choate was, 
as previously stated, dressed like George 
Washington. In reply to the suggestion 
that possibly he might have worn “the 
Windsor coat,” the answer must be that it 
would obviously be inconceivable that he 
should have done anything of the kind. 
The Windsor coat is a coat worn by those 
in attendance at Windsor Castle. What 
is, however, probably intended by your 
correspondent is British diplomatic uniform, 
which is, of course, inapplicable to the case 
of any one not a British subject. 

A. K. B. 


“TASTE OF THE POTATO” (9% S, x. 270).— 
This expression of George IV., used with 
reference to Lord Moira (the Marquis of 
Hastings), refers, of course, to the fact that he 
was an Irishman by birth. Jn Lady Holland’s 
Life of Sydney Smith,’ vol. i. p. 379, I find 
the following from his ‘Table Talk’: “ Ah, 


you always detect a little of the Irish fossil, 


the potato, peeping out in an Irishman.” 
Wm. H. Peer. 


“THIRTY DAYS HATH SEPTEMBER” (9% §. 
x. 206, 279).—Does this not go back earlier 
than Grafton? Mr. CoLEMAN does not give 
a reference ; will he kindly do so, and add 
the terms in which Grafton introduces the 
lines, so that we may see the terms in which 
he claims the authorship of this truly ‘‘ im- 
mortal verse ”? O. H. 


At p. 279 Grafton is quoted as the writer 
of the well-known lines. I should be pleased 
to have more information about Grafton, 
who he was and when he lived. His lines 
for school children have immortalized him. 

RANDOLPH DE PAYEN PAYNE. 
sy of Grafton are furnished at the first 
reference. 


Potyerapuic Hatt (9 §. x. 109, 233).— 
The utility of ‘N. &Q.’ is demonstrated when 
it is made the medium of conveying informa- 
tion on subjects which do not seem to lie 
within the scope of ordinary books of refer- 
ence. I can find no account of the Polygraphic 
Hall in any of the works to which one woul 
first turn in hunting for topographical facts, 
and Mr. Hartanp-Ox.ey’s note is, there- 
fore, valuable in supplying information upon 
an easily forgotten episode in the dramatic 
history of London. A few remarks upon the 
entertainer with whose name the place was 
chiefly associated may not be unacceptable 
from one who in his teens owed many a happy 
hour to his versatility and skill. William 
Samuel Woodin was born in 1825. He was 
the son of Mr. Samuel Woodin, a highly 
respected dealer in works of art, living at 
No. 16, Old Bond Street, and was intended 
for the Church, but, somewhat against the 
wishes of his father, he chose a path in which 
his histrionic faculty had wider scope, an 
embarked on the career of a public enter- 
tainer. In starting, and indeed throughout 
his public life, he had the assistance of that 
excellent fellow, my old acquaintance Edward 
Leman Blanchard. Blanchard records in his 
diary under date 13 June, 1851, that he 
received a visit from Woodin, who offered 
him 5/. if he would write him an entertain- 
ment. This resulted in Blanchard writing 
for him ‘The Carpet Bag,’ for which he re- 
ceived altogether the not excessive sum of 
151. On 9 February, 1852, a week after he 
had finished ‘The Carpet Bag’ part of the 
entertainment, Blanchard writes that he 
dined with Woodin at 6, Park Walk, Bromp- 
ton, by the “Goat in Boots,” when Mr. Samuel 
Woodin, Mrs. Woodin, and the family were 
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present, and that the hospitality of his treat- 
ment procured him a very pleasant evening. 
On 14 October, 1852, Woodin engaged for his 
performance the Marionette Theatre at the 
old Adelaide Gallery, which adjoined the 
Lowther Arcade, paying down 100/. as rent 
till Christmas, and passed seven hours with 
Blanchard making out his programme. He 
gave his opening night on the 23rd. This 
proved so successful that for years he gave a 
dinner to his friends to celebrate the event. 
More than that, it gave him courage to plunge 
into matrimony, and on 23 July, 1853, he 
married Miss Frances Susannah Sprague, in 
the presence of Blanchard and a few other 
friends. His wife predeceased him by a very 
few years. Ido not know the exact date on 
which he hired the Polygraphic Hall, but I 
think it was in 1856. On 21 December, 1860, 
he brought out the ‘ Cabinet of Curiosities,’ 
which Blanchard had also written for him. 
I believe he retired from public life about 
1866. His father, the old picture dealer, for 
some time lived at the house known as the 
Old Palace at Bromley, which was pulled 
down by the London School Board in 1894. 
The panelling and fittings of the State Room, 
which is associated with King James I., may 
be seen at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
at South Kensington. The younger Woodin 
also lived for some time at the Manor House, 
Brunswick Road, Bow, an old eighteenth- 
century building, which he decorated with a 
large amount of old oak carving. Some of 
the ceilings he covered with paintings on 
canvas, executed by himself and his friend 
Telbin, the well-known scene-painter of Drury 
Lane Theatre. I believe the present tenant 
of the house still preserves these relics. 
Before giving up his entertainments en- 
tirely Woodin shared them with other per- 
formers. On 21 March, 1864, ‘ An Elopement 
Extraordinary,’ by John Oxenford, and ‘ The 
Bachelor Box,’ by Tom Robertson, were per- 
formed at the Polygraphic Hall. Woodin 
died on 1 January, 1888, Blanchard, who 
followed him not long after, writing his 
funeral elegy. Woodin was a good-natured 
fellow, but a little too full of himself and his 
performances. He was a habitué of the 
Arundel Club, where py is said to have 
made the joke recorded by the Editor. Here 
is one of Woodin’s advertisements, ’tis forty 
years since :— 
“Mr. W. 8S. Woodin’s Cabinet of Curiosities 
— Polished and Re-lined) will be opened at the 
*olygraphic Hall, King William Street, Charing 
Cross, on Monday evening, May 12th [1862], forming 
an entirely original Characteristic Entertainment, 
with new music, songs, and dances. The Scenic 
illustrations and effects, entirely new, painted by 


and under the direction of Mr. William Calcott, 
artist to Her Majesty's Theatre. Admission, 1s. ; 
area, 2s.; stalls (retained through the evening), 3s. 
Doors open at half-past 7, commence at 8. Carriages 
to be ordered at 10. First Morning Performance, 
Saturday, May 17. Doors open at half-past 2, com- 


mence at 3.” 
W. F. Prrpeavx. 


I recollect spending a most enjoyable 
evening at this hall—witnessing Mr. W. S. 
Woodin’s ‘Olio of Oddities '"—at the time the 
Guards made their entry into London, soon 
after the conclusion of the Russian war. 

Harry Hems. 


Tue De Lact Famity temp. Henry I. anp 
SrepHen S. x. 21, 173).—I am sincerely 
obliged to Mr. A.S. Exuts for his reply to my 
note on this subject. My object was, and is, 
not to find fault, or criticize, but to obtain 
light on a remote but interesting subject. 
I think, however, that I can tell Mr. Evus 
“what writings the fourteenth - century 
chronicler of the Priory * [of Llanthony 
Prima) had before him” when he stated that 
“Hugh de Lacy died without issue and his 
heritage descended to two sisters,” &c. He 
had the pages of Giraldus Cambrensis i 
wherein it is written, “Hugh de Laci di 
without issue, and his great inheritance de- 
volved on his two sisters: Emmeline, who had 
no children, and Emma, who took to husband 
seni (lost), by whom she had a son Gilbert, 
who assumed the name of De Laci.” 

As I have shown the first statement to be 
completely out of court, it tends to make me 
seriously doubt the second, namely, that 
Gilbert de Laci was a sister’s son, and I shall 
hope some of these days to find from some 
“carta” or “confirmatio” that Gilbert was 
the son of Hugh, just as 1 have found that 
Sibylla Fitz-John was his daughter. To make 
a clear, I venture to give the pedigree 
thus :— 


Hugh de Lacy=Adelina...... ? 
Fitz-John. 


| 
Cecilia (d. 12032). | Agnes==-William de Monchensi. 
| 


| | 
Ralph. William. Hubert. 


Sybil brought Painswick, or Wyke-Pagani, 
toher husband. Cecilia married three times: 
(1) Roger, Earl of Hereford, (2) William of 
Poitou, (3) Walter of Maine, but left no issue. 

Sr. Ciarr BADDELEY. 


* It is curious that the Rolls Series miscalls it 
an abbey. The confraternity there were always 
canons.” 
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PLACE-NAMEs (9% S. x. 188, 249).—I have 
only to add to my former reply that, according 
to all the safe rules for the study of place- 
names, Dr. CHARNOCK’S suggestions are very 
misleading. Garphar cannot be from the 
Welsh caer-fair, unless the stress is on the 
last syllable. I fancy it is on the first. It 
is the qualitative syllable upon which the 
stress falls, and there it remains through 
all subsequent modifications of form in the 
compound. Moreover caer is not a city, but 
the same as the Irish cathair, a stone fort. 
Dr. CHARNOCK’s explanation of Craigdasher 
is etymology pour rire. What is the earliest 
occurrence in Welsh literature of azwre as 
meaning blue? Is there an azure rock at 
Craigdasher? If so, it must be one of the 
lions of the south of Scotland. And, lastly, 
how does Dr. CHARNOocCK account for the d? 
No progress can be made in the elucidation 
of place-names until people will refrain from 

uesses, and content themselves with plod- 

ing along by the help of evidence and 
analogy. HERBERT MAXWELL. 


Str Patrick Craup Ewsns, Bart. (9% S. 
x. 248)—Just twenty years ago a similar 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ 8. vi. 288). 
t was then noted that no information of the 
baronetcy was given either by Burke or 
Solly, and particulars were required of the 
title or family, to which no reply has 
the Newcastle Chronicle was copied from the 
‘Annual Register’ of 1807, p. 549. 

Everarp Home Coleman. 

71, Brecknock 


Stamp CoLuecTING AND ITs LITERATURE 
Forty Years Aco (9 S. x. 81, 172).—When 
I was at Merchiston Castle School a friend 
and I commenced to collect postage stamps 
in 1856, and we carried on the practice for 
some time after we left school. The idea, so 
far as I recollect, was our own, but we may 
have had some suggestion. There were no 
other collectors in the school, and I knew of 
none amongst my friends elsewhere. There 
were a number of boys from India, the Cape, 
Canada, and other British colonies. They 
gave us the stamps off their letters and 
wrote home for others. I got a number from 
Spain and other European countries, and 
laid all the correspondence I could get hold 
of under contribution for old English stamps. 
A part of the collection then made is still in 
existence, Davip Murray. 

169, West George Street, Glasgow. 


Heriot x. 228).—The custom of 
exacting the best beast on the death of a 


tenant of a manor by the lord, as a heriot, 
is far from extinct. I have seen “two 
cases for the opinion of counsel” on the 
subject within the last year; but it is very 
common to compound for the heriot by a 
payment in money, and in some manors 
such a composition has become so customary 
that it is actually part of “the custom of the 
manor,” and thus the tenant has a legal 
right to compound. Of course heriots only 
attach to copyholds; and all questions 
relating to copyholds become every year of 
less importance, as the copyholds are rapidly 
being converted into freeholds. In many 
cases the rights of the lords of the manors 
have become so trifling that it has not been 
thought worth while to exercise them ; and 
in course of time it becomes impossible to 
trace either the title to or the extent of the 
manor. Several cases are recorded in the 
books of the accidental enhancement of 
the value of the heriot similar to that which 
Mr. PickrorD mentions. OcreR RysDEn. 
That heriots still exist and are enforceable 
is well known—e.g., in 1896 the Court of 
Appeal decided that a claim by a lord of a 
manor for 63/., the value of a best beast, 
which the lord might have seized as a 
customary heriot, but was prevented from 
seizing, was good, and that the beast could 
be seized, though outside the manor. This 
was in Western v. Bailey, Law Reports of 
1897, 1 Queen’s Bench, p. 86. ouG. 


The following extract is taken from sale 
particulars of property situated at Horsham, 
Sussex, sold in May, 1899 :— 

‘*___ House and above cottages are subject toa 

claim by the Lord of the Manor of Roughey of 
annual quitrents of 2d. and 6d. respectively, and 
to a heriot of best beast on death, and to a relief 
of one year’s quitrent on death or alienation 
respectively.” 
I remember having been told when a child 
that a relative of mine, who inherited a small 
property in Sussex about the year 1867, 
redeemed a pony for the sum of about 5/., as 
some portion of the land was subject to a 
heriot. A. CUTHMAN. 


There are manors still in existence where 
the custom of a fine of the best beast on death 
or alienation still endures. I have known a 
case of the seizure of the best horse on 
alienation. E. E. Street. 


Heriots are still commonly incident to 
manorial tenure, and are levied in many 
copyholds, though now usually in the form 
of a money payment representing the value 
of the “best beast.” I have heard of heriots 
being levied in kind within the last twenty 
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ears, though, unfortunately, I cannot give 
Mr. Pick rorD and verse for this. As 
manors are rapidly being extinguished, and 


copyholds enfranchised by operation of a/| 
Py y OF 


recent Act of Parliament, the whole subject | 


will soon possess none but antiquarian im- 
portance. Joun Hopson Matruews. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


The latest authority on this subject is 
Mr. Archibald Brown, editor of the seventh 
edition of John Scriven’s ‘ Treatise on the 
Law of Copyholds’ (Lond., 1896). He says 
(p. 245) :— 

“Tt is customary in some manors to render to 
the lord the best animal of which the tenant dies 
possessed ; in others, the second best beast; in 
others, the only beast, if but one; or if the tenant 
has no beast, then a fixed sum in lieu of a heriot; 
in others, to render the best beast or good, or a sum 
certain,—at the election of the lord; and in others, 
the lord is entitled to the best beast, if the tenant 
dies possessed of a beast, otherwise the best dead 
good, or a sum certain.” 

O. O. H. 


TitLe or Book WANTED (9 S. x. 167, 231). 
—‘An Old Woman of the Sea’ was published 
in the Cornhill Magazine, vol. i. New Series, 
July, 1883. EverarD Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


‘Tae Vicark AND Moses’ (9"" S. x. 169, 232). 
—There must have been a somewhat varying 
version circulating in America, due probably 
to its reprint from memory, and the inven- 
tion of a verse when the person responsible 
had clean forgotten the original. My grand- 
father (born 1790) used to recite the poem, 
and the verse before the last (the only one 
entirely new, in my recollection) was as 
follows :— 

** Now, Moses, proceed— 
Not a word can I read”; 
But Moses fell flat on the coffin : 
Such a funeral, sure, 
Was ne’er heard of before, 
For the mourners all burst out a-laughing. 


F. M. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Does not this relate to Dr. Primrose and 
his ingenuous son? 2. E. STREET. 


Jews AND ETERNAL PuNISHMENT (9 S. x. 


229).—We have abundant evidence in the | 
Bible, Philo, Josephus, and the Rabbinic | 
writings that the Jews were for generations | 
trained in hostility and contempt towards | 
Gentile nations. But enmity towards the! 
heathen does not seem to have been character- 
istic of the Hebrew race throughout its 
history. In the Biblical narrative Abraham 
always keeps himself distinct from Canaanites 


among them, will accept no favour at their 
hands, will allow no intermarriage between 
his offspring and theirs ; but the records of 
his eaten with them are without trace 
of the implacable enmity towards Gentiles 
which characterized his descendants in cer- 
tain periods, and this fact has been regarded 
as important testimony to the antiquity of 
the record of patriarchal times that has 
come down to us (Stanley, ‘Lectures on the 
History of the Jewish Church,’ i. 34). David 
seems to have been wholly free from preju- 
dice against heathen races, and in no period 
of Jewish history are the relations between 
Jew and Gentile so cordial as in his reign. 
Dr. Pusey (‘What is of Faith as to Ever- 
lasting Punishment?’ p. 76) states that in 
the Targum on the Book of Ruth the 
Moabitess ancestress of David is congratu- 
lated that, by becoming a proselyte, she 
would be saved from Gehenna. When we 
recall the cruelties practised upon the Jews 
in Chaldea and Persia the bitter enmity 
characterizing the Jews of post-exilic times 
is explicable by our ordinary acquaintance 
with human nature; but it had encourage- 
ment from the conception which was enter- 
tained by the Jews of their mission in the 
world. Ezra’s severe requirements with re- 
gard to intercourse with Gentiles were those 
of a zealous religious reformer. To describe 
the bigotry of the Rabbis Dr. Edersheim 
(‘Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah’) 
draws materials from the Talmudic tractate 
*‘Abhodah Zara,’ and tells us that in the 
Rabbinic teaching concerning Gentiles 

“the most vile, and even unnatural, crimes were 
imputed to them. It was not safe to leave cattle 
in their charge, to allow their women to nurse 
infants, or their physicians to attend the sick, nor 
to walk in their company, without taking precau- 
tions against sudden and unprovoked attacks.” 
There seems to have been some difference of 
belief among the Jewish teachers with regard 
to the fate of Gentiles in the world to come. 
Deutsch says :— 

* There is no everlasting damnation according to 
the Talmud. There is only a temporary punish- 
ment even for the worst sinners. ‘Generations 
upon generations’ shall last the damnation of 
idolaters, apostates, and traitors. But there is a 
space of ‘only two fingers’ breadth between Hell 
and Heaven’; the sinner has but to repent sincerely 
and the gates to everlasting bliss wilt spring —_ 
No human being is excluded from the world to 
come. Every man, of whatever creed or nation, 
provided he be of the righteous, shall be admitted 
into it.”—Deutsch’s ‘ Literary Remains,’ p. 53. 

But Dr. Edersheim refers to Rabbinic litera- 
ture as teaching that if the Gentiles rose at 


all from the dead, it would only be imme- 


and Egyptians, professes to be a stranger | diately again to die (‘Life and Times 
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Jesus,’ ii. 440). While to Israel Gehenna is 
a kind of purgatory, there is no deliverance 
in prospect either for the heathen or for im- 
penitent Jewish sinners. The same authority 
affirms that the school of Hillel taught that 
the Gentiles, with sinners of Israel, are tor- 
mented in Gehenna for twelve months, after 
which their bodies and souls are burnt up 
and scattered as dust under the feet of the 
righteous. Referring to the description of 
the Final Judgment as he finds it in the 
writings of the Rabbis, Dr. Edersheim says 
that, realistic as this description is, it 
“is terribly surpassed by a passage in which the 
supposed pleas for mercy by the various nations 
are adduced and refuted, when, after an unseemly 
contention between God and the Gentiles—equally 
shocking to good taste and blasphemous—about 
the partiality that had been shown to Israel, the 
Gentiles would be consigned to punishment. All 
this in a manner revolting to all reverent feeling.” 

I know of no author who has adequately 
dealt with this interesting subject. Perhaps 
these notes may be of use to the querist. 

F. JARRATT. 


It would take me too far were I to attempt 
to answer this query at large. I will say 
briefly that Winwood Reade could cite no 
respectable authorities to bolster up his ludi- 
crous, nay, malevolent assault upon the Jews. 
“Everlasting damnation "—whatever it may 
mean for the rest of the world—is meaning- 
less to Jewish minds, and is foreign to their 
theological teaching. The Scriptures are full 
of examples indicative of nobler emotions and 
saner attitudes. The spirit of tolerance is 
writ large over the ethics of the Hebrews, 
and none but detractors of them could dis- 
tort sundry irresponsible dicta in obscure 
corners of the Talmud into ghoulish delights 
in eternal torture of human Colne professing 
non-Jewish tenets of belief. In short, the 
statement is worthless and absurd. 

M. L. R. Bresvar. 


_ The Jews in early Christian times believed 
in the eternity of punishment. The writings 
of the Alexandrian Philo (born circa 20 B.c.) 
attest this fact. Thus in ‘De Cherub.,’ s. i., 
he says :— 

“ He whois cast out by God must endure a never- 
ending punishment......and must bear his sufferings 
for evermore, and be flung into the place of the 
godless | to endure unmixed and unremitting 
misery. 

And in the Slavonic version of ‘The Book of 
the Secrets of Enoch,’ translated by Mr. 
W. R. Morfill, and edited in 1896 by Prof. 
Charles, the torment of the wicked in the 
third heaven _is held to be everlasting 
(ch. xlii. 1). The latter assigns this very 


culiar book in its original form (probably 
to any year between | and 50. 
Also, as is well known, the Jewish Essenes. 
according to Josephus(‘ Wars,’ ii.11), “allotted 
to bad souls a dark and tempestuous den, 
full of never-ceasing punishments (tipwpov 
advaXeiztwv).” Whatever may be the opinions 
of modern Jewish sects as to the so-called 
“larger hope,” it is clear that those of earlier 
times were distinctly opposed to it. 

J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


WESTMINSTER CHANGES (9 x. 222, 263). 
—Mr. Hartanpd-OXx ey, in his most interest- 
ing recollections of Westminster, apparently 
overlooks Brookes (or Brooks), the iron- 
monger, whose shop I well remember as an 
old-established one fifty years ago. It was 
situated upon what is now the Victoria Street 
side of Tothill Street, and at the corner of a 
narrow lane. It was still in existence—look- 
ing pretty well the same as ever—not many 
years ago. Harry Hens. 

Lannion, Brittany. 


Tue Rep Hanp or IRELAND (9 §S, x. 247). 
—Dr. Brewer in his ‘ Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable’ says that the Red Hand in the 
armorial coat of baronets arose thus: 
“James [. in 1611 created 200 baronets on 
the payment of 1,000/. each, ostensibly ‘for 
the amelioration of Ulster,’ and from this 
connexion with Ulster they were allowed to 

lace on their coat armour the ‘open red 
hand? up to that time borne by the O’Neiles. 
The O’Neile whose estates were made forfeit 
by King James was surnamed Lamb -derg 
Eirin (* red hand of Erin’). ” 

‘The Red Hand of Ulster’ is the subject of 
a communication to ‘N. & Q.,’ 2" S. i. 226, in 
which the writer attributes the superstition 
to the misdeeds of Thomas, Lord Lyttelton. 
Another instance of the absurd belief is 
related of the Holts, baronets of Aston, near 
Birmingham. The church windows have been 
painted with the ny | hand, minus one 
finger. It is believed that each generation 
is allowed to take one finger off until all are 
removed, when the hand in the family arms 
might be dispensed with altogether. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


LuDGERSALL (9 §. x. 209).—This townlet, 
which is indebted to the recent operations 
of the War Office on Salisbury Plain for 
giving it a shade of its former importance 
after a lethargy of centuries, is mentioned in 
Domesday Book under a widely differin 
name, “Ipse Edwardus tenet Littlegarselle,” 
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It subsequently appears in the guise of 
Lurgeshall and Lutgashall. 

Canon Jackson, in a note on p. 358 of his 
*Aubrey’s Wiltshire Collections,’ says the 
ancient name was Lutegar’s Hall, the resi- 
dence of some Saxon owner. Locally the 
pronunciation is Liggershull (sh as in shall). 

In addition to the similar names given by 
C. H. Sp. P. there is yet another Ludgershall 
in Bucks. GILLMAN. 

Church Fields, Salisbury. 

This place-name is derived from the per- 
sonal name Luitgar, which may be found in 
the Anglo-Saxon charters. I am sorry I have 
mislaid my reference. 

Raven F.S.A. 

Guildford. 


According to the ‘Index Geographicus’ 
and ‘Clergy List’ there are two places bear- 
ing this name, one in Bucks and the other in 
Wilts, formerly known as Lurgeshall and 
Lutgashall. There is also a parish in Sussex 
known as Lurgasall. For the derivation of 
the place-name see 7“ 8. vi. 287, 397. 

EverarD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Lapy NorrincuamM (9 §S. ix. 128, 213, 455 ; 
x. 11, 97)—If legends on this subject are 
wanted—and Mr. Drxon’s story seems an 
obvious myth—there is no better collection 
than that in Nathaniel Wanley’s ‘ Wonders 
of the Little World,’ book ii. chap. xxv., p. 40 
of the edition of 1678. I notice that many of 
his instances “of the marvelous fruitfulness 
of some” are from an author whom he cites 
as “Schenk.” Was this worthy, by chance, 
an ancestor of the ingenious Viennese pro- 
fessor who instructed the world some few 
years ago in the means for determining the 
sex of infants? O. O. H 


Several correspondents have cited instances 
of the number of children born to one wife 
exceeding that of thirty born to Lady Not- 
tingham, but have not substantiated their 
assertion. I have met with two instances of 
very numerous families, not quite reaching 
thirty, but well In Burke's 
‘Landed Gentry,’ under the pedigree of 
Massie of Coddington, co. Chester, is a record 
of twenty-two children by one wife born to 
the Rev. Richard Massie, rector of Eccleston, 
which proves the truth of the old Cheshire 
saying :— 

In Cheshire there are Leighs as thick as fleas, 

Massies as asses, and Davenports as dog-tails. 

In the Yorkshire Archeological Journal 
(vol. i. p. 228) the epitaph is recorded of Jane, 
wife of Phineas Hodson, D.D., Chancellor of 


York, who died in childbed in 1636, at the 
age of thirty-eight, having had the extra- 
ordinary number of twenty-four children. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


WesTPHatie (9 §S. x. 247).—Ce titre de 
baron de Westphalie appliqué au général 
Jalras, et non J/abras, est le résultat d’une 
erreur de scribe. Ce général recut, avec le 
titre de baron de l’empire, de Napoléon I. 
une dotation de 2,000 francs de rentes a 
prendre sur des biens réservés & Erfurt en 
Westphalie. C'est ce rapprochement d'une 
artie du siége de la dotation qui a du causer 
‘erreur. Voir pour les détails sur Jalras 
‘L’Armorial du 1 Empire,’ t. ii. p. 338, du 
Vte. A. Révérend (Paris, 1894-1900). 

R&VEREND. 

25, Rue Fontaine, Paris. 


Ciose, Orricer or THE Victory x. 
288).—The pay-book of the ber for 1805 
which Dr. YouNGER can see at the Record 
Office, contains the names of every officer 
and man then serving in the _s 

. K. Laueuton. 

To assist my friend the late Mrs. Hilda 
Gamlin, of Birkenhead, with her work en- 
titled ‘ Nelson’s Friendships,’ about five years 
ago, I consulted many of the log-books of His 
Majesty’s ship Victory deposited in the Public 
Record Office, Chancery eee. Probably the 
information required might be obtained from 
the same source. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Herrick’s ‘ Hesperrpes’: ‘‘ LUTEs oF 
AMBER” (9 S. ix. 408, 471; x. 17, 95).—Your 
correspondent H. I. B. asks, “Is there any 
instance of ore as part of the material 
of a lute or harp?” There is no instance, I 
believe, of }Aextpov (neut.) being so used ; but 
there is a pretty clear example of 2Aexrpos 
(fem.)=the amber ornament of a lyre, to be 
found in Aristophanes, ‘ Eq.,’ 532 :— 
Tov Kal Tod OUK 

ér’ évovros. 
There can be little doubt that it is amber, 
and not electrum, the metallic compound, 
that is here alluded to ; and this view 1s sup- 
yy by the most recent and one of the 

»st of English editors of the ‘ Equites,’ the 
late Dr. R. A. Neil. Avex. 


Trinity College, University of Melbourne. 


SaTHALIA (9 8. viii. 423 ; ix. 250; x. 256). 
—Allow me just to point out that the identi- 
fication of Sathalia with Attalia was ex- 


plained much more than a century ago (with 
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reference to Satalie in Chaucer’s ‘ Prologue,’ 
1.58) by Thomas Tyrwhitt, in his notes to 
Chaucer. This note has been reprinted over 
and over again, in nearly all the editions of 
this celebrated ‘ Prologue,’ so that one begins 
to wonder how often a word or name has to 
be explained before it can be said to be 
“known.” It shows that there are many 
who talk about Chaucer who have never read 
so much as his ‘ Prolegue.’ 

But there is one more thing to be said. If 
Sathalia means Attalia, where does the 
initial s come from? The answer is that this 
s represents the Gk. és—7.e., the preposition 
eis, which was used with place-names much 
as et (at) was used in Anglo-Saxon. Sathalia 
means és (or eis)’ AtraAeiav, which is the very 
formula found in Acts xiv. 25. Similarly 
Stamboul, Byron’s Istambol, represents és 
Trav Watrer W. SKEAr. 


Boiardo in his ‘Orlando Innamorato’ has 
the same story about the monster in the 
tomb, and the monster is begotten in exactly 
the same way. His story would confirm the 
reading adder, for he says that the monster 
was a dragon. Boiardo in the same poem 
has another story which can also be found in 
‘Sir John Mandeville’s Travels.’ A dragon 
is transformed to a lovely woman by being 
kissed. There are other stories of this sort. 
In the legend of Sir Lybius (or Sire Libeux, 
as Chaucer calls it) the dragon transforms 
itself into a beautiful lady by kissing the 
knight. E. YARDLEY. 


FasHIon IN LANGUAGE (9 §. ix. 228, 352, 
435; x. 251).—The term “ Muller,” or “ Muller- 
cut-down,” applied to a hat, referred to an 
incident connected with the murder of Mr. 
Briggs in a railway carriage on 9 July, 1864. 
The murderer was Franz Miiller, and the fact 
that he was found with his victim’s hat was 
the most damning piece of evidence against 
him. The hat had been specially made for 
Mr. Briggs, but Miller had had it cut down 
in a way that was common in the second- 
hand hat trade. For some years after a low 
hat was spoken of as a ‘ Muller-cut-down,” 
or a man was spoken of as having had his 
hat “ mullered.” Wm. H. Peer. 


May I supplement the last paragraph of 
Mr. Hersert B. Ciayton’s interesting letter 
by a brief explanation of the origin of the 
term “a Muller hat,” as used in urban slang? 

In the suinmer of 1864 a jeweller named 
Briggs, a highly respectable tradesman, was 
murdered in a first-class compartment of a 
train on the North London ee by a 


young German named Miiller, afterwards 


executed for the crime. The assassin ap- 
propriated his victim’s hat, leaving his own 
behind. When he was subsequently arrested 
under extradition—he had tenn traced to 
New York—it was found that he had cut 
down Mr. Briggs’s hat, and was wearing it in 
an abbreviated state, resembling the head- 
gear made immortal by “ Phiz” as crowning 
the rubicund old coachman Tony Weller. 
Since 1864 such a dwarfed chapeau has been 
in colloquial argot referred to by the criminal’s 
name as a Muller. Gnomon. 
Temple. 


It were a pity that ‘N. &Q.’ should convey 
misleading information even on so trivial a 
matter as slang. Mr. CLAYTON is in error in 
giving ‘‘juggins” and *‘ mug” as the modern 
equivalents to “cure.” The first two expres- 
sions signify a simpleton or dupe; the last 
he has correctly interpreted as an eccentric 
character. HERBERT MAXWELL. 


Jf with the indicative mood may be found 
in most great English writers. I give a few 
examples :— 

I’ll never care what wickedness I do 
If this man comes to good.—‘ King Lear.’ 

“ Tf a man is thorough with them in honest taking 
up, then they must stand upon security.”—‘ Henry 
LV.,’ Second Part. 

** Are the times so much more reformed now than 
they were five-and-twenty years ago? If they are, 
I congratulate the amendment of our morals.”— 
Dryden, preface to the ‘ Fables.’ 

“If it pleases others as well as me, you have got 
your end in profit and reputation.”—Swift to Pope, 
28 June, 1715. 

“To which he added that the French Nation was 
so addicted to Grimace that, if there was not a stop 
put to it,” &c.—Addison, Spectator, 481. 

“Yet the scenes are for the most part delightful ; 
they exhibit a kind of illustrious depravity, an 
majestic madness, such as, if it is sometimes de- 
spised, is often reverenced.” — Dr. Johnson on 
Dryden's *‘ Conquest of Granada.’ 

Bacon and Milton, so far as I have observed, 
never have the indicative mood after 7. 

E. YARDLEY. 


In the ‘Grammar’ I was taught sixty odd 
years ago there was a rule whieh I quote 
from memory : “Sentences which imply con- 
tingency and futurity require the subjunctive 
mood ; when contingency and futurity are 
not both implied the indicative is to be used.” 
I have always found this adequate. 
SEPTUAGENARIAN. 


“If I were” or “If I was.” The distinction 
is clear. “If I were yous I would not do it”: 
a mere supposition, hence subjunctive. ‘ If 
I was wrong, it was not for you to set me 
right”: an almost admitted fact, hence indi- 
cative. In the former case, “If I was you” 
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would be simply intolerable ; in the latter 
case, “If I were wrong” would mark reluct- 
ance to admit the fact, preferring to treat the 
matter hypothetically. See the ‘H.E.D.’ 
under ‘If,’ sections 1 and 2, where the dis- 
tinction between these two uses of the con- 
junction is clearly explained and illustrated. 
C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 


“THe” as Part or Tir.e (9 §S. ix. 428; 
x. 13).—Every careful reader of daily and 
weekly journals must at times be struck by 
the seemingly arbitrary use of the definite 
article in the appellation of diurnal and 
periodical publications. In some instances 
the article is given the same distinction as 
the name of the journal ; for example, 7'he 
Times or “The Times”; and it is generally 
the custom for a newspaper to print its own 
designation in a ales way when occasion 
arises. The title of the great daily alluded to 
seems incomplete unless printed as above ; 
while the Daily Mail or Morning Post, with- 
out the article indicated as part of the title, 
does not convey that impression. There are, 
of course, some journals that, by reason of 
their titles, can be referred to without making 
use of the article; but to mention others, as 
in the following case, without the article is 
unusual, and, to say the least, something like 
discourteous. In a rather bald notice, in The 
Sphere of 4 October, of the death of John 
Latey, late editor of Zhe Sketch, the eight 
lines close with the statement that in 1899 
**he added to his duties the editing of 
Sketch.” Why is the definite article in any 
form wanting here? It is not accidentally 
absent ; for the words “of Sketch” appear 
twice in the short paragraph. No one would 
refer to or write of Mr. Shorter as editor of 
Sphere. JouN Gricor. 


Sr. Pancras: ArMs or THE Borovucu 
(9 §. x. 287).—The«question of the adoption 
of a coat of arms for the Borough of St. 
Pancras was discussed at a meeting of the 
Borough Council which was held on 5 Feb- 
ruary. The Mayor admitted that the 
approval of the Heralds’ College had not 
been given, and one of the councillors stated 
that the coat of arms had been drawn up by 
as good an expert as could be got unless 
they paid a very large fee, and added that 
the motto was as good a one as any of them 
could produce. Another councillor was of 
opinion that the coat was a libel on history, 
and enough to make any Earl Marshal of 
England turn in his grave. Notwithstanding 
this difference of opinion, the report of the 
committee which recommended the design 
was adopted. 


The motto is certainly a little hard to con- 
strue, nor isit easy to see why justice should 
only be administered in moderation, though 
it may be right to temper it with mercy. 
Evidently the councillors of St. Pancras, 
among whom a distinguished reformer and 
dramatist holds a prominent position, do not 
care to have too much of a good thing. But 
matters of opinion are the councillors’ own 
affair, and it is only when questions of fact 
are involved that the outside public has any 
right to intervene. I would therefore ask on 
what grounds the councillors allege that 
Lewes was the first town in England to con- 
secrate a church to the memory of St. 
Pancras. I have always understood that the 
ancient structure which lies just outside 
the eastern wall of the city of Canterbury 
enjoys the best claim to the distinction of 
being the earliest English church which was 
dedicated to that saint. Tradition says that 
it was consecrated by St. Augustine in 597, 
and it is undoubtedly of very early Saxon 
origin. After having passed through many 
vicissitudes, the few remains which time has 
spared are being carefully protected and pre- 
served from further decay—in great measure 
by the enlightened efforts of the officials of 
the adjoining St. Augustine's College. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 


Detavat-Carey (9 x. 228).—For par- 
ticulars of the distinguished family of Delaval 
of Seaton Delaval, see 1* S. viii. ; 2°" S. viii. ; 
3" S. viii. ; 6 S. vi. ; S. vii. 

EverarD Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Wiscellanconus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray.—Q (Begin- 
ning of Vol. VIII.). By W. A. Craigie, M.A. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Yet another assistant editor now joins in the 

labours of Dr. Murray and his eminent staff. The 

influence of the new-comer is immediately sensible, 
and an entire letter is brought in the latest quar- 
terly part within reach of the student. It is true 
that the letter thus gained to philology is not one 
of the utmost importance as regards the number 0} 
words it contains. Out of the eighty pages of which 
the section before us consists only sixteen are occu- 
pied with the treatment of native words, even 
when several of doubtful etymology which appear 
in Middle English are included as sueh. On the 
other hand, words of Latin origin which reach us 
direct or through the French are numerous, covering 
more than fifty pages. It will be seen from the 
figures advanced that the size of the section is 
larger than usual ; sixteen pages have, indeed, been 
added for the purpose of including the whole of 
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Q in the present issue. It is needless to say that the 
comparisons between this part and the correspond- 
ing portion of other dictionaries establish its para- 
mount claims. 2,729 words are recorded as against 
1,058 in the ‘Century,’ and 9,480 illustrative quo- 
tations against 1,316 in the same compilation. In 
the case of Johnson’s, Cassell’s * Encyclopedic,’ and 
Funk's ‘Standard’ the inferiority is still more 
marked. Teutonic words other than those belong- 
ing to O.E. are few. Quart and quey are from 
ON. ; quacksalver, abbreviated into quack, from 
Dutch; and quartz from German. Attention is 
drawn by the editor to onomatopwic words ex- 
pressing the idea of shaking or trembling, as quay 
(quagmire), quave, quaver, quiver, &c. (Quacksalver 
was a current form in the seventeenth century for 
what is now called a quack. The second element 
is salf, salve=ointment, the first being supposed to 
originate in the modern Dutch hiakken, to quack. 
The first quotation is from Gosson’s ‘School of 
Abuse’ (1579), “‘ A quacke-saluers Budget of filth 
receites.” The abbreviation now general of quack 
is first encountered in 1659. It would be curious to 
discover whether the word is in any way connected 
with the Parisian mountebanks of the Pont Neuf 
who used to vend their nostrums by the aid of 
recitations such as those of Bruscambille. Nothing, 
it must be owned, except the obvious similarity 
in the proceedings of quacks and mountebanks, 
favours a supposition the investigation of which 
would lead us far. After quitting the compounds 
of quack in its various senses we come upon the 
numerous words derived from quad, beginning with 
that word itself as Oxford slang for quadrangle. 
No foundation appears to exist between quad in 
this case and guod=prison, though such is generally 
assumed to exist. Quaf, “to drink deeply,” and 
also simply to drink, is probably onomatopceic, 
the origin helen obscure and suggested derivations 
being unsupported. Quagga is Hottentot, its 
earliest form being quacha. The reference to Mr. 
Platt’s article in the Atheneum should have been 
to May, 1900, not 1901. The history of quaint 
repays close study. Its — is obscure, but it 
is employed in many senses from a very early date. 
It was only in the last century that it began to be 
reserved to express a sort of old-fashioned dainti- 
ness. In its substantive form its sense is obscure 
and does not seem connected with any adjectival 
use. (Juaintise seems entirely obsolete, being vir- 
tually replaced by quaintness. Name (obsolete) 
=finery. The origin of Quaker=Friend is supplied 
in the first illustrative quotation. It would perhaps 
be more strictly accurate to say that it was a few 
years ago “‘regarded as a term of reproach.” It 
seems to have passed | through that phase. 
Quality=nobility, a person of quality, first appears 
in North’s ‘ Plutarch’ (1579-80). Under gualm we 
do not find—we scarcely expected to find— 


Sternhold and Hopkins had great qualms 
When they translated David's Psalms. 


Suggested origins for quandary, “ qu’en dirai-je?” 
are dismissed. Quarrel in its various senses has 
an interesting Soar (Juarter is one of the most 
important words in the section. Many of the senses 
in which it is used seem to have little connexion 
with the original sense. (uassia is named after 
Quassi, by whom its merits were discovered. The 
history of queen is fairly well known to the student. 
A os extract from Hood is given under quean. 
Queer is of uncertain origin, and was not much used 


before 1700. Quell and quench both repay study. 
It is natural to find an illustration of query in 
Notes and Queries. Under questing is a quotation 
from Bailey’s ‘Festus.’ No special reference is 
made to the “ Questing beast." Only a conjectural 
derivation is given to quibble. Hours might be 
well spent over quick and its derivatives. Quid, 
slang for a sovereign, is of unknown derivation. 
For tobacco to be chewed it is a variant of cud. 
Quiddity is used in more senses than we should 
have supposed. Among obscure words must be 
counted quill. Quill-driving appears, to our sur- 
wise, so early as 1719. Quiz is of obscure origin. 
ts assignment to Daly, a Dublin theatre manager, 
is doubted. Quoit=discus, is also obscure, though 
probably of French origin. Quotha, in the form 
quod a, is employed in 1519. Very satisfactory 
progress is maintained. 


James VI. and the Gowrie Mystery. By Andrew 
Lang. (Longmans & Co.) 

THOUGH there is no direct connexion between them, 
Mr. Lang’s new volume may perhaps be regarded 
as a supplement to his ‘Mystery of Mary Stuart.’ 
The two are at least companion volumes similar 
in appearance and kindred in interest. Ample 
labour awaits the new (Edipus if he proposes to 
solve all the problems of Scottish legend. It has 
long been acknowledged that amidst European 
nations the history of Scotland stands foremost 
in picturesqueness and turbulence. To these may 
be added mystery, and perhaps, though on that 
int we will not insist, the revelation of baseness. 

n the case of the Gowrie mystery Mr. Lang is 
able to base his conjecture upon newly discovered 
materials, and to advance with the support of 
evidence a plausible and ingenious theory which 
may well win, if it has not already done so, the 
acceptance of historians. Distinct as are Mr. 
Lang’s narrative gifts, and great as is his grace 
of style, to follow his argument and grasp his con- 
clusions requires close application. It is impos- 
sible for us to do more than indicate his views 
and point to, not tell, their source. It is necessary 
to assume on the part of the reader a knowledge 
of the Gowrie Conspiracy, a chapter in Scottish 
history so fascinatingly estou that, according 
to the opening words of Mr. Lang’s introduction, 
an old Scottish lady four generations ago used to 
say, “‘ It is a great consolation to think that, at the 
Day of Judgment, we shall know the whole truth 
about the Gowrie Conspiracy at last.” The ordinary 
assumption is that it was a plot of the Earl of 
Gowrie and his brother the Master of Ruthven to 
kidnap the king, carry him off to Fastcastle, and 
there wait Prem be Writers in recent times 
have leant to the opinion that the plot was not 
laid by James himself, as has sometimes been main- 
tained, for the purpose of getting rid of the 
Ruthvens, whom he had some cause to fear and 
no cause to love. Jealousy of their joint atten- 
tions to Queen Anne of Denmark, who regarded 
both youths with favour and is almost held to 
have compromised herself with both, is even 
advanced as a motive for a supposed act of 
treachery on the part of James which is not irre- 
concilable with what is known of that monarch’s 
character. At any rate, the outcome of the scheme 
of abduction was the death of the two Ruthvens, 
who, if they were, as Mr. Lang shows, presumably 
guilty of the attempt, carried it out in a very lax 
and slovenly manner. The task, however, though 
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not unprecedented, was arduous and dangerous ; 
the conspirators were young and hampered by 
their desire to preserve the king as a hostage, and 
to some extent, it would appear, by the timidity 
of their associates, and the engineers were hoist 
by their own petard. 

Mr. Lang holds it as virtually proven that the 
* Bonny Earl” and his brother, then only nineteen, 
laid, for what purpose remains uncertain, a trap 
for King James and “fell into the pit which they 
had digged.” This conclusion he establishes on the 
strength of a close study of materials already exist- 
ing and new evidence extracted from records in the 
possession of the Marquis of Salisbury and the Earl 
of Haddington, whose fine collection has not, we 
fancy, in spite of the liberality with which it is 
placed at the disposal of scholars, been fully ex- 
peree The method of investigation employed by 
Mr. Lang resembles, as he owns, that employed 
i Browning in ‘The Ring and the Book.’ Itisa 
pleasant task to congratulate the author upon the 
close manner in which he follows the scent and 
the inexorable logic of his conclusions. It would 
be pleasanter still, were it not beyond the reach 
of possibility under many pages, to illustrate the 
process. All that is necessary is to accept evidence 
which satisfies some of the best authorities, and 
the conclusion is inevitable and the mystery is 
solved. No weariness is involved in following Mr. 
Lang through his fascinating pages, and his book 
must be regarded as an iavaleabio addition to our 
knowledge of Scottish history. A frontispiece to the 
volume gives in colours the Gowries coat of arms. 
Photogravures of James VI. and Queen Anne are 
also supplied, and other illustrations of Falkland 
Palace, Dirleton Castle, Restalrig House and 
village, Fastcastle, facsimiles of handwriting, and 
plans of Gowrie House add greatly to the attrac- 
tions and value of the work. We had at the outset 
a hope of being able to show the method of treat- 
ment applied to Robert Oliphant, Logan of Restal- 
rig, and especially to Sprot, whose cross-exami- 
nation is masterly, but the task, pleasant and 
edifying as it would be, is obviously and wholly 
beyond our limits. Students of history will need 
no commendation to a volume which they may 
not neglect. 


The Coronation Book of Edward VII., King of all 
the Britains and Emperor of India. By W. J. 
Loftie, B.A., F.S.A. 6 parts. (Cassell & Co.) 

Sovventrs of the-Coronation of the King and 

Queen abound, and numbers of such are preserved 

in the libraries and homes of Greater Britain. 

That by Mr. Loftie, the concluding part of which 

has now appeared, may claim to be the most con- 

venient in shape and the most elaborate in orna- 
mentation. With its numerous coloured engravings 
representing the main features in the ceremony, 
its views of streets, arches, processions, and other 

objects of interest, it brings with remarkable vivid- 

ness before the eyes of the public the principal 

features of the most august ceremonial witnes 

by the present generation, and constitutes an un- 
surpassable record of the most startling display 
of spontaneous loyalty that recent centuries have 
witnessed, an occasion that seems to give monarchy 
itself a new lease of life, if not a regeneration. Mr. 

Loftie’s work is not, moreover, confined to the 

solemnities still fresh in our memories. It is a 


history of English coronations in general, and fur- 
nishes opportunities for comparison between the 


forms of ceremonial adopted from Plantagenet 
times until to-day. Over a score of superbly exe- 
cuted coloured engravings and some hundreds of 
others are found in the attractive volume, which 
should brighten every home and preserve for 
generations the memory of an unequalled occasion. 
Those who bind the numbers must not forget to 
bind in the heraldic covers. 


The Photominiature. (Dawbarn & Ward.) 

WE have received many consecutive numbers of 
this interesting record of photographic progress, 
For those who, either as professionals or amateurs, 
follow the art of photography the work overflows 
with valuable information. We come in neither 
category, though the avowal may subject us to 
damaging comment. We, however, contemplate 
results with astonishment and delight, and know 
not to what the art may not lead. The fourth 
volume is now in progress. Let those who wish to 
see the nature of the work that is being accom- 
plished look at the parts dealing with ‘Film Phe. 
tography’ and ‘ Platinotype Modification,’ ‘ Copying 
Methods’ and ‘ColofuJr Photography.’ 


WE have received with pleasure, and regard with 
much gratification, a photographie reproduction by 
Messrs. T. & R. Annan & Sons of the portrait 
by William Barr of Robert Burns, which has been 
mentioned in our columns @ propos of the Britannia 
Magazine. The execution of this has the softness 
of an engraving, and the portrait is worthy of a 
place in the portfolio, or even of a frame. 


Botices to Corresyoudents, 

We must call special atiention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not rily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communieations corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
a in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


Hvuco MoeELLER (“ Never assert what you do not 
know ”). — Inserted too recently (ante, p. 248) for 
repetition. 

E. L. W., E. L.— You give us extra work 
neglecting the rules as to the proper form of head- 
ings ee notes, replies, &c. It is before you in every 
number. 


NOTICR. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

e, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


Last Week's ATHEN ALUM contains Articles on 
MR. DOBSON’S SIDE-WALK STUDIES. 
The STRENGTH of the PEOPLE. 
The BLACK POLICE of QUEENSLAND. 
SIR ALFRED LYALL on TENNYSON. 
NEW WORK on LATIN SYNTAX. 
NEW NOVEBLS:—The Maid-at-Arms; Felix; The Founding of For- 
tunes; Bylow Hill; Sach as have Erred ; By Dulvercombe Water ; 


A Speckled Bird ; A Pleasant Rogue ; My Lady Joanna ; The Wooing 
of Esther Gray. 

CLASSICAL PHILOLUGY 

SHORT STORIES. 

JUVENILE LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—Imperialism; Royalty in All Ages; Grat- 
tan; Letters from Egypt; War and the Facts ; Reprints. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The BODLEIAN TERCENTENARY FESTIVAL; LIONEL JOHN- 
80N; The SIGURD CYCLE and BRITAIN; The AUTUMN PUB- 
LISHING SEASON. 

LITERARY GossiP. 

SCIENCE :— i i Societies ; Gossip. 

FINE AKT :—Recent Sunemeees The Exhibition of the Guild of 
Handicraft ; Henry Syer Cuming ; G Pp. 

MUSEO: Musical Festival ; Gossip; Performances Next 


— The Wisdom of Folly’; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for October 4, contains Articles on 


SIR EDWARD BLOUNT'’S REMINISCENCES. 

DR. BUDGE'S HISTORY of EGYPT. 

MR. FREDERIC HARRISON on RUSKIN. 

ANEW THEORY of MIND. 

SELECTED MEMOIRS of CASANOVA. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Credit of the ~ the Nailer; Anna of 
the Five Towns; A Man of Sentiment, A Modern 8&t. Anthony; A 
Memory Incarnate; Brinton Eliot; The Shadow of the Czar; A 
Tynedale Comedy. 

JUVENILE LITERATURE. 

MODERN THEOLOGY 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—A Romance of the Fourth Century; The 
Prisoner in the Dock; 8t. Cajetan; Maintenon , 
Reprints of English Classics. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 

M. BWILE ZOLA; UNPUBLISHED LETTERS from TOLSTOY; 
LATEY: The ASSOCIATION at BIRMING- 

; ‘HISTORY of the PARISH 
of BUXHALL'; “A PAPAL BULL” The AUTUMN PUBLISH- 
ING 

LITERARY GossIP. 

SCIENCE :—B 1 The Langhank Crannog; 
Anthropological Next Week ; Guesip. 

PINE ART :—Studies in Irish Epigraphy ; Modern Mural Decoration ; 
The Barberini Collection ; The Carmichael Kequest to the National 
Gallery ; The Excavation of Gezer ; Gossip. 

MU he The Sheffield Musical Festival ; Gossip; l’erformances Next 


DKAMA :—Gossip. 


The ATHEN ALUM for October 11 contains Articles on 


SOUTH AMERICAN CLIMBING by SIR MARTIN CONWAY. 

The INNER and MIDDLE TEMPLE. 

The CORRESPONDENCE of CICERO. 

The PRESENT LITERAKY DELUGE. 

NEW NOVELS :—No Other Way; Love and the Soul Hunters; The 
Success of Mark Wyngate; Fuel of Fire; The Highway of Fate; 
The Adventures of Sir John Sparrow; The Winding Koad; The 
Story of Lean. 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

FRANCE and DENMARK. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Caius College; A Newspaper Girl ; L’ Italie 
des K ; Ley Moncey; Living London; The 
Hibbert Journal 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 

CANON RAWLINSON; The ENGLISH DOMICILE of BERACHYAH 
the FARULIST; ALEXANDEK 8U THERLAND; ‘HISTORY of 
the PARISH of BUXHALL’; The AUTUMN PUBLISHING 
SEASON 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Geology ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS ae French Wood-Engravin The Derbyshire 
Archeological Society; The Preservation of Cairo Monuments ; 
Fe Exhibition of Decorative Art at Turin; Minor Kxhibitions ; 

ossip 

MUSIC :—The Sheffield Festival ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA -— The Eternal City '; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for September 27 contains Articles on 


PRINCIPLES of CLASS TEACHING. 

The ORIGIN and PROPAGATION of SIN. 

SPORT and POLITICS in the EAST 

AN EARLY HISTORY of IRELAND. 

HANNIBAL'S PASSAGE of the ALPS. 

NEW NOVELS :—The River; Miss Chesterton's Decision ; The Hole in 
the Wall; A Hole and Corner Marriage; The Pate of Valsec; Your 
Uncle Lew; Betty's Husband ; Confessions of a Court Milliner ; 
The Master Spy. 

HISTORICAL BOOKS and RECORDS. 

PUBLICATIONS of the 8.P.C.K. 

NORWEGIAN LITERATURE. 

LIBRARY TABLE:—John Mackenzie, and States- 

ress of New Zealand in rr Century ; jographical 
Edition of Dickens ; Notes on Julian ; M. Ollivier on mapeleed UL; 
Reprints 

LIST of NEW ROOKS. 

AFTER the NEW BERLIN FRAGMENT of SAPPHO; The LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION at BIRMINGHAM; The HOHENZOLLERN 
CANDIDATURE; The MYSTERY of TILSIT; The COMING 
PUBLISHING SBASON, 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Medical Li | Notes; Gossip 

FINE ARTS :—Recent The British Archwological Asso- 
ciation at Westminster ; Gossip 

MUSIC :—' Lily of Killarney’ ——~ ‘Siegfried’ at Covent Garden ; 
Promenade Concerts ; Gossip ; Pestermaness Next Week. 

DRAMA :~—‘ The Best of Friends’; ‘Quality Street’; ‘What would a 

Gossip. 


Gentleman Do?’ 


The ATHENZEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
And of all Newsagents, 
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A SELECTION FROM 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIBRARY BOOKS. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 
AND SUPPLEMENT. 


In 66 Volumes. Price £49 10s. net, in cloth binding; or £66 net in half-morocco. 
Vols. I. to XXI. Edited by Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B 
Vols. XXII, to XXXVI. Edited by Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B., and SIDNEY LEE. 
Vols, XXVII. to LXIII,, and the Three Supplementary Volumes, Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*.* The Volumes are also sold separately, price 15s. each net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, 
marbled edges, 20s. net. 
*,* PROSPECTUS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THE “HAWORTH” EDITION OF THE 
LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE BRONTE. 


7 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 4s. each; or in set cloth nts, ae top, 21. 2s. the Set. With Portraits and 
Illustrations. Introductions to the Works are supplied by M HRY WARD, and an Introduction and 
Notes to Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, the eminent Bronté authority, 

*.* Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. sma!! post 8vo, limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And the 
Ppock ET EDITION, 7 vols. smail feap. 8vo, each with Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, ls. 6d. per Volume; or 


the Set, in gold- -lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. 


The BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION of W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In 13 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 
This New and Revised Kdition comprises additional material and hitherto unpublished Letters, Sketches, and 
Drawings derived from the Author's original MSS. and Note Books; and each Volume includes a Memoir in the eal 


an Introduction by Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE. 
«" The Thirteen Volumes are also supplied in set cloth binding, gilt top, 3l, 18s. 
°° A aE. “of this Edition, and of the other Ed of T y's Works, with Specimen Pages, will be sent 


post free on application. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Cheaper Edition. Edited 
and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C. and FREDERIC G. —— 2 vols. large crown 8yo, 


bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait-Frontispiece to each Volume. 7s. 6d. pe 
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